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AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


71  WO  February  Holidays. — I  wonder 
what  Washington  and  Lincoln  would 
think  of  the  use  to  which  we  put  their 
birthdays.  We  display  the  stars  and  stripes. 
We  go  to  the  theatre  or  the  movies;  we  loaf 
and  idle.  Both  men  were  about  as  far 
removed  from  idleness  as  imagination  can 
conceive.  Mr.  Maxwell,  once  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  used 
every  year  to  argue  against  shutting  them 
on  these  two  occasions.  “They  ought,”  he 
said,  “to  be  devoted  to  industrious  pa¬ 
triotism.  There  should  be  assembled  in 
every  school  house  not  only  the  children 
but  all  their  parents  to  review  the  public 
services  of  these  two  ideal  Americans.” 
For  many  years  Chicago  high  schools,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Union  League  Club 
have  devoted  the  day  to  a  renewal  of  the 
principles  realized  in  the  life  of  Washington. 
Uncle  John  Benham  of  that  club  plans  the 
program.  In  September  every  year  he  calls 
together  the  principals  of  the  twenty-four 
high  schools  and  gets  an  executive  committee 
appointed,  a  different  one  each  year.  These 
men  and  women  with  Uncle  John  arrange 
a  program  of  pageantry,  music,  and  dis¬ 
course.  A  notable  feature  of  it  is  the  wide 
participation  in  the  speech  writing.  From 
the  large  number  of  trials  a  few  of  the  best 
are  selected  for  delivery.  With  singular 
directness  the  committee  sets  themes  that 
draw  the  work  out  of  the  historic  and 
academic  into  the  serviceable  field.  One 
year  it  is  “What  Washington  means  to  me”; 
at  another  time:  “If  Washington  were  here 
today,”  and  so  on.  The  city  Auditorium 
is  rented  by  the  Union  League  Club  for  the 


celebration.  Another  program  for  adult 
citizens  and  engaging  an  eminent  speaker 
from  some  other  city  to  deliver  the  oration 
of  the  day  is  a  yearly  feature  of  the  club’s 
observance. 

In  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  appears  an  article  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  written  by  President  Herrick  of 
Girard  College.  It  is  intended  for  school 
boys.  You  will  find  excellent  suggestions 
in  it  for  the  school  celebration  you  intend. 
You  will  find  also  an  assembly  reading 
for  Washington’s  birthday. 

What  a  Teachers*  College  Does. — Among 
the  newspaper  clippings  sent  to  this  Review 
there  is  a  notable  number  commenting  with 
praise  upon  the  work  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  James 
Russell,  the  Dean,  seems  to  have  achieved 
the  unusual  feat  of  making  an  annual  report 
so  interesting  as  to  get  it  read  by  newspaper 
men.  It  costs  $3,800,000  and  more  to  run 
the  college  one  year.  There  are  9,204 
teachers  studying  here  coming  from  450 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  Of  these  stu¬ 
dents  308  are  from  abroad  representing  55 
countries.  Class-room  instruction,  educa¬ 
tional  research,  field  work  and  foreign  service 
make  up  the  year’s  activities.  Projects 
completed  during  the  year  included  studies 
of  the  costs  of  public  education  in  four  cities, 
the  proper  seats  for  class  rooms,  general 
surveys  for  four  communities,  international 
cooperation,  tests  of  the  worth  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  Philippines,  participation 
in  the  establishment  of  China’s  Foundation 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  an  investi- 
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gation  of  the  schools  of  Mexico,  extramural 
courses  for  teachers  in  22  cities,  placing 
1,772  teachers  in  positions. 

Theory  in  Practice. — More  and  more  there 
are  coming  to  the  editorial  desk  forms  in  use 
in  different  schools  indicative  of  the  working 
out  of  the  theory  that  an  institution  should 
be  judged  by  its  output.  The  latest  arrival 
is  the  commendation  card  sent  in  from  the 
Morris  High  School,  New  York,  by  James 
Peabody,  the  versatile  teacher  of  biology 
in  that  institution. 

COMMENDATION  CARD 
MORRIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Last  Name  First  Name  Class  Date 

PUPIL  DESERVING  SPECIAL  COM¬ 
MENDATION  BECAUSE  OF 
Check  reason  assigned 

1.  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS: 
Courage — Right-Minded  Humor — Self 
Control — Fair  Play — Truth  in  Thought- 
Word-Deed — 

2.  HELPFULNESS  TO  FELLOWS: 
Helping  the  Physically  Weak — Helping 
the  Backward  —  Returning  Lost 
Property — 

3.  RIGHT  SORT  OF  LEADERSHIP 

IN: 

Social  Standards — Athletics — Work  in 
Organizations — Recitations — 

4.  SCHOOL  CITIZENSHIP: 

Cooperation — Dependability — Man¬ 
ners — Respect  for  School  Property — 
Service — 

5.  ADDITIONAL  REASONS 

Teacher’s  Name - 

Notice  that  less  than  5%  of  the  emphasis 
suggested  by  this  printed  form  is  allotted  to 
scholarship. 

Ten  years  ago  the  principals  of  the  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made  a  summary 
of  the  output  which  the  public  should  expect 


as  the  product  of  an  elementary  school.  The 
Brooklyn  list,  like  the  Morris  High  School 
card,  was  based  on  the  school’s  duty  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  able  citizen  to  the  community.  This 
is  the  Brooklyn  analysis: 

Health,  agility,  cleanliness,  good  posture. 
Good  personal  appearance.  Attention  to 
dress,  erect  figure. 

Audible  voice,  clear  and  correct  speech. 

Self-control,  ability  to  look  you  in  the 
eye,  courage,  absence  of  the  impediment  of 
shyness. 

Deftness  of  hand,  including  legible, 
shapely  penmanship,  power  of  simple  graphic 
representation,  ability  to  use  common  tools 
and  simple  machines. 

Punctuality;  economy  of  time  and  ma¬ 
terial. 

Ability  and  tendency  to  think,  to  compare 
ideas,  and  to  reach  consistent  conclusions. 

Tendency  to  reflect  before  important 
action. 

Mental  economy.  Ability  to  study  a 
problem  intelligently  and  to  summarize 
essentials  in  a  reasonable  time;  intelligent 
application. 

Orderliness.  Tendency  to  plan. 

Ability  to  comprehend  and  to  reproduce  in 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth  printed  or  oral 
discourse  of  reasonable  difficulty. 

Accuracy  and  reasonable  speed  in  such 
computations  as  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
called  upon  to  make  and  in  such  quantitative 
work  with  tools  and  material  as  is  pertinent 
to  the  tool-work  and  machine  work  of  the 
school. 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  of  the 
advantage  of  intelligent  spending,  and  of 
thrift. 

An  efficient  knowledge  of  the  usual 
sources  of  information.  Skill  in  using  them. 

Conception  of  the  intellectual  inheritance 
of  mankind.  Possession  of  a  reasonable 
fund  of  information  resulting  from  the 
conventional  studies,  including  especially 
the  duties  of  a  citizen. 

Knowledge  of  the  main  avenues  of  self- 
support,  the  nature  of  occupations,  wages, 
and  opportunities. 
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Taste,  refinement,  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  literature,  music,  art,  and  nature. 

Humor,  capacity  for  healthy  enjoyment, 
cheerfulness. 

Desire  and  ability  to  cooperate  with 
others.  Willingness  to  act  under  direction; 
loyalty. 

Intelligent  patriotism. 

Industry,  grip,  grit,  self-reliance. 

Originality,  independence,  initiative,  man¬ 
agement,  enthusiasm. 


Honesty,  decency,  clean-mindedness. 

Good  manners,  courtesy,  consideration 
for  others,  helpfulness,  readiness  to  volun¬ 
teer,  unselfishness. 

Advantageous  use  of  leisure. 

All-round  capacity,  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment. 

Consciousness  of  a  personal  ideal. 

Ambition  to  make  the  most  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  individually  and  as  a  contributor 
to  the  common  good. 


For  service  not  for  self. — *‘The  schools  of  to-day  may  or  may  not  be  better  than  those 
of  a  generation  ago,  but  they  are  obviously  different.  Intelligent  parents  must  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  school  work  of  their  children  is  very  unlike  that  which  they  themselves 
had.  Even  the  casual  observer  of  educational  events  must  be  aware  that  startling  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  ideals  and  practices  of  public  education  within  the  past  thirty  years. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  professed  aim  of  the  old  school,  the  actual  results  were  to  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  in  competition  with  his  fellows.  But  with  the  coming  of  public 
school  systems,  complete  from  kindergarten  to  state  university  and  supported  at  public 
expense,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  time  the  emphasis  should  shift  from  individual  preferment 
to  social  needs.  The  American  public  school  at  present,  whatever  its  virtues  or  defects,  is 
the  measure  of  public  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  American  ideals.” 

Let  controversial  questions  into  school. — “Some  would  avoid  controversial  questions. 
But  children  who  read  the  newspapers,  listen  to  the  radio,  participate  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  engage  in  sectarian  controversies  cannot  be  muzzled.  Some  problems  of  trade 
and  transportation,  of  capital  and  labor,  of  political  policy  and  international  relations  must 
be  faced  in  the  modern  school.  I  mention  these  in  particular  because  they  are  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  of  all  the  problems  that  the  teacher  meets.  They  cannot  be  ignored;  they  must  be 
honestly  and  impartially  treated.” 

— ^James  E.  Russell,  Dean,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 


Unless  we  educate  specifically  on  civic  questions  rule  by  the  people  disappears. 

— Edward  Alsworth  Rosa 


WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  SAYS  ABOUT  HIS  SCHOOLS 

A  Review  of  Newspaper  Editorials 


IN  AUGUST  last  a  committee  organized 
by  means  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view’s  “Mutual  Looseleaf  Correspond¬ 
ence  Plan”  invited  four  hundred  prominent 
newspaper  editors  to  think  twice  before 
repeating  the  old  fallacy  that  children 
went  back  to  school  unwillingly,  disliking 
their  studies  and  hating  their  teachers. 
Dr.  William  H.  Allen  had  proposed  such 
an  effort  three  years  ago;  the  National 
Education  Association  discussed  it  in  the 
Cincinnati  meeting.  The  response  of  the 
editors  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the 
December  and  January  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  excerpts  from  cheerful  editorials 
were  given.  Here  are  more.  Mark  them. 
If  ever  you  are  blue,  read  them  over.  The 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  Courier  said :  “  Every 
parent  rejoices  in  the  reopening  of  schools. 
They  want  them  to  succeed.” 

'The  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Sun  pro¬ 
duced  this  lyric:  “The  school  bells  are 
ringing  again.  The  young  folks  are  not 
sorry.  They  are  meeting  their  chums  once 
more.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many 
conditions  that  afford  more  pleasant  re¬ 
flections  than  the  state  of  being  back  in 
school.” 

The  Press-Guardian^  Paterson,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  played  safe:  “How  glad  the  teachers 
and  the  children  are  to  get  to  school  again 
will  remain  for  them  to  tell.  Some  will  be 
glad ;  others  would  like  to  wait  a  little  longer 
in  the  joys  of  the  vacation.  But  this  is 
a  fitting  time  to  recollect  the  purpose  of 
the  schools.  The  taxpayers  support  them 
that  the  schools  may  give  us  men  and  women 
who  will  maintain  ideals  of  America.  When 
the  payer  sees  the  happy  faces  of  the 
scholars  he  will  not  regret  the  cost.  Scholars, 
don’t  forget  that  all  of  Paterson  is  spending 
upon  you.” 

The  Corsicana  Sun  which  shines  for 


Texas  sings  this  note:  “The  times  have 
changed.  The  boys  and  girls  of  now  enjoy 
their  school.  They  used  to  class  it  with  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Now  we  have  a  course 
of  study  which  engages  their  interest.  Many 
grown-ups  would  enjoy  attending.  The 
studies  are  fine;  the  social  side  is  lively. 
The  teachers  see  that  all  the  clubs  are 
functioning  aright.  Why  shouldn’t  we  want 
to  go  to  school?  The  dull,  uncolored  days 
are  over.  Study  and  play  are  properly 
alternated.  Three  times  as  much  is  ac¬ 
complished  as  formerly;  a  finer  citizenry 
is  the  result.  Corsicana  is  proud  of  its 
schools — and  of  its  boys  and  girls  and 
teachers.” 

The  one  that  shows  the  least  evidence  of 
investigation  beforehand,  the  worst  example 
of  unprepared  recitation,  is  this  stupid 
proposal  in  the  Independent^  Helena,  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  copywriter  heads  it:  “Why 
Do  Children  Hate  School?”  They  don’t 
but  here  is  what  the  editor  thinks  he  thinks: 

“Newspaper  cartoonists,  editorial  writers 
and  paragraphers  represent  the  children  as 
bemoaning  their  early  return  to  the  hated 
school.  Of  course,  they  are  correct.  Yet 
why  should  children  hate  school? 

“  Because  it  makes  them  learn  ?  The  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  hate  learning.  They  are  eager 
for  it  ever5^here  else. 

“Because  it  is  confining?  If  confinement 
is  unnatural  for  children,  why  should  schools 
confine  them  ?  There  are  other  ways. 

“Because  they  are  lazy?  They  have 
worked  twice  as  hard  all  summer  and  have 
yelled  for  more. 

“Perhaps  it  is  because  schools  are  adult- 
made.  Children  have  been  given  what  the 
grownups  thought  was  good  for  them  on  the 
total  depravity  theory. 

“If  it  were  possible  to  make  children’s 
schools  childish;  to  teach  children  by 
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utilizing  their  natural  eagerness  to  learn; 
to  use,  instead  of  suppressing,  their  natural 
activity;  to  make  school  a  part  of  child  life 
instead  of  an  unkindly  premonition  of  an 
adult  life — perhaps  the  children  would  be  as 
glad  to  return  to  school  as  they  now  are  to 
get  out. 

“And  they  might  learn  more.” 

Thus  the  Boston  Traveler:  “There’s  a 
fascination  in  getting  back  to  school. 
Reunions,  handshakes,  friendships.  The 
pleasantest  side  of  education  is  the  usage 
of  today.  Lessons  used  to  be  moi^e  painfully 
administered.  Children  are  now  less  often 
asked  to  toil  for  future  values  which  they 
cannot  see.  The  instruction  of  youth 
is  a  great  outpouring  of  personality.  It  is 
infinite  tact,  patience,  idealism,  faith.  What 
the  teacher  is  doing  is  really  our  work.  The 
future  of  the  commonwealth  and  nation 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  schools.  Let  us  help 
them.” 

The  Rochester,  New  York,  Democrat 
Chronicle^  helped  by  reminding  father  and 
mother  that  the  school  can’t  do  it  all: 

“The  public  schools  are  democracy’s  effort 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  its  children.  All  any  school  asks  of  its 
children  is  obedience  to  its  rules  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  discipline.  Its  rules  are  that  a 
child  shall  be  prompt  and  punctual,  obedi¬ 
ent,  industrious,  honest,  courteous  and 
studious.  Its  discipline  is  that  the  child 
and  its  parents  shall  recognize  constituted 
authority.  In  this  way  does  the  public 
school  put  a  value  on  citizenship  and  seek 
to  train  the  nation’s  young  for  the  duties 
of  an  adult  in  a  republic. 

“Education  can  only  reach  its  high  aims 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  homes  from 
which  the  children  come.  No  school  can 
successfully  combat  the  indifference  of  the 
home,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the  home 
it  can  do  a  mighty  work.  There  never 
should  be  any  misunderstanding  between  a 
public  school  and  a  home  because  of  a  child. 
There  is  not  a  problem  arising  between  them 
that  cannot  be  settled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child  in  a  conference  of  the  home  and  the 
school. 


“What  is  needed  is  for  the  home  to  have 
better  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  school.  Not  for 
the  success  of  the  school  entirely,  not  for 
the  happiness  of  the  home  entirely,  but  that 
the  child  may  take  a  proper  and  self- 
respecting  place  in  the  community  and  come 
into  its  ultimate  heritage  of  those  things  that 
make  life  worth  while.” 

The  good  old  Public  Ledger^  Philadelphia, 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  think  the 
proper  thing  regarding  public  schools  and 
to  say  it  gracefully: 

“More  significant  than  an  army  with  ban¬ 
ners  is  the  quarter  million  of  young  folks 
in  Philadelphia  who  are  starting  their  new 
school  year  today.  A  trite  commonplace 
of  our  civic  routine  and  regarded  without 
much  sentiment  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  this  schoolward  movement  of  the 
multitude  of  the  young  is  nevertheless  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  romance  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government.  In  the  nation 
at  large  the  pupil  enrollment  almost  equals 
if  it  does  not  outnumber,  all  the  armies 
of  the  world,  and  yet  we  make  far  more 
of  a  splurge  over  armies  and  navies  than 
we  do  over  these  youthful  hosts  embattled 
in  front  of  the  geography  and  spelling-book. 

“Most  significant  of  all  is  the  universal 
indorsement  of  the  school  idea  throughout 
the  land.  In  every  village  and  city  the 
school  is  popular  and  taxation  for  its  support 
approved — something  that  is  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  we  forget  how  very  recent 
it  is.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done 
to  meet  the  growing  public  demand  for 
constant  betterment  in  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  scheme.” 

The  hearty  and  whole-souled  Westerner, 
who  edits  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  Beacon^ 
ought  to  be  on  the  school  Board.  Hear  him : 

“Tomorrow  morning  the  alarm  clocks  of 
the  city  will  establish  a  new  schedule  for 
mothers,  fathers,  and  the  children.  The 
bells  and  the  teachers  in  35  school  buildings 
will  be  calling  over  18,000  boys  and  girls 
back  to  their  books.  The  most  important 
industry  of  Wichita  will  begin  to  function, 
after  the  summer  vacation.  Down  town 
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there  will  be  the  usual  activities  of  buying 
and  selling  and  manufacturing.  Business 
will  go  forward  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
the  most  thrilling  thing  now  under  way  is 
in  the  effort  to  mould  properly  the  minds 
and  characters  of  these  i8,cx)0  in  whose 
future  our  hopes  are  all  invested,  but  in 
whose  education  a  very  limited  interest  is 
taken. 

“Probably  nothing  better  illustrates  the 
optimism  of  America  than  the  easy  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  we  turn  the  oncoming 
generation  over  to  the  school  teachers,  wash 
our  hands  of  all  further  responsibility,  and 
go  back  to  work.  As  a  general  thing  the 
experiment  has  turned  out  well.  Sometimes 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  children  have 
gotten  along  better  than  the  parents.  This 
year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  organize 
parents  into  a  keener  and  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  their  children  are 
doing.  The  theory  is  going  to  be  exploited 
that  the  homes  need  education  in  order  to 
enable  the  parent  to  keep  up  with  his  mod¬ 
em  child. 

“Teachers  are  always  pleading  for  a  larger 
and  more  intelligent  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents  in  the  work  their  children  are 
doing  in  the  school,  and  the  activities  that 
engage  their  thought  when  they  are  out  of 
school.  We  hope  the  promoters  of  the  new 
plan  will  have  better  than  the  usual  success. 
Philosophers  are  fond  of  talking  about 
problems  of  the  age.  There  is  only  one 
real  problem;  that’s  the  child  in  school  and 
at  home.  If  you  solve  him  correctly  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself.” 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  state  most 
given  to  praising  (and  sometimes  to  pinch¬ 
ing)  public  school  teachers  comes  this  little 
sermon  by  the  editor  of  the  Lowell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Telegram: 

“Tomorrow  the  schools  of  Lowell  open 
for  the  new  year.  Students  and  teachers 
alike  are  looking  forward  to  this  time. 
We  expect  much  of  our  schools  each  year. 
We  have  a  right  to  do  this.  We  pay  for 
their  support  and  it  is  our  privilege  to 
expect  them  to  do  their  best  work. 

“But  the  schools  likewise  have  a  right  to 


expect  much  of  us.  There  are  many  duties 
we  owe  our  schools  and  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  perform  them.  Some  one  says  taxes  are 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and 
that  these  taxes  are  paid  religiously  each 
year.  This  is  true,  and  these  taxes  are 
vitally  necessary.  But  money  support  is 
not  the  only  kind  a  school  needs.  Every 
one  feels  he  has  a  right  to  criticise  the  schools 
and  continually  find  fault  with  them. 
Teachers  do  make  mistakes,  it  is  true,  but 
one  who  has  never  taught  cannot  realize 
the  things  with  which  a  teacher  has  to 
contend.  What  we  need  is  more  cooper¬ 
ation  given  our  schools  and  less  fault  finding. 
The  average  teacher  is  sincere  and  gives 
her  best  effort.  She  is  a  hard  worker. 
She  has  the  interests  of  her  pupils  at  heart. 
She  puts  in  extra  hours  and  does  many  other 
things  which  the  public  never  hears  anything 
about.  But  let  her  make  a  little  mistake 
in  judgment,  and  the  tongues  soon  start 
wagging.  The  telephone  bell  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  starts  tingling  with  incoming  com¬ 
plaints;  the  school  board  is  urged  to  sum¬ 
marily  fire  the  ‘worthless  teacher.’ 

“We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  teacher 
to  give  her  best  work,  but  she  in  turn  is 
entitled  to  our  cooperation.  Parents  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school 
and  visit  schools  more  frequently.  Such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  would  have 
a  gratifying  effect  and  would  result  in  much 
better  schools.  We  hope  for  the  best  schools 
this  year  in  the  history  of  Lowell.  Let’s  all 
do  our  part  in  making  the  schools  what  we 
want  them  to  be.” 

But  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Boston  caught,  best  of  all,  the  spirit  of  the 
appeal  of  the  committee.  This  is  what 
Editor  Abbott  said: 

“We  are  indebted  to  the  cartoonists  for 
many  truthful  and  refreshing  glimpses  of 
life.  But  in  relation  to  one  topic  tie 
majority  of  the  well-known  cartoonists 
appear  to  have  shut  their  eyes  and  ears 
and  have  fallen  back  on  a  hackneyed 
tradition,  and  not  a  very  truthful  tradition 
either.  Every  June  and  every  September 
brings  forth  a  crop  of  cartoonists  depicting 
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the  schoolroom  as  a  jail  to  which  children, 
and  especially  little  boys,  are  dragged 
bitterly  against  their  will,  and  from  which 
they  escape  at  vacation  time  with  such  joy 
as  if  someone  had  made  them  a  present  of 
the  world.  The  teacher  is  made  to  seem, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  small  boy,  a  desiccated 
creature,  half  frump,  half  witch,  hostile,  and 
always  ancient. 

“One  has  only  to  look  about  to  discover 
that  this  picture  is  both  false  and,  so  far  as 
anyone  accepts  it,  harmful.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  and  doubtless  always  will  be,  that 
practically  everyone,  even  those  most  in  love 
with  their  work,  surrender  care-free  irrespon¬ 
sibility  with  regret.  Routine  is  sometimes 
galling,  even  to  teachers !  It  is  true  also  that 
in  older  times  the  school  was  less  vital  in  its 
choice  of  subject-matter,  more  unreal  and 
stereotyped  in  its  methods.  It  is  true  that 
some  schools  are  still  too  much  like  tread¬ 
mills.  But  are  the  cartoonists  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  vast  changes  are  being  wrought  to¬ 
day  all  along  these  lines  ?  Have  they  no  gra¬ 
cious  memories  of  their  own  school  days,  of 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  who  planted 
in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  courage,  or  of 
worthy  ambition,  or  of  hunger  for  knowl¬ 
edge?  Though  children  are  sharp  critics, 
we  know  that  they  often  become  much 
attached  to  some  of  those  who  instruct  them. 
Though  they  share  in  an  exaggerated  degree 
the  common  human  enjoyment  of  vacations, 
they  are  glad  enough  to  step  back  into  the 
harness  in  the  fall. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

“It  was  not  into  the  mouth  of  a  pedagogue 
that  Shakespeare  put  these  lines,  but  into 
the  mouth  of  a  wild,  young  boy. 

“Left  to  themselves,  with  anything  like 
fair  conditions,  children  really  enjoy  school 
and  fully  appreciate  what  they  acquire  there. 
But  children  are  very  plastic  to  suggestions. 
These  cartoons  do  harm,  when  they  have  any 
influence  at  all,  because  they  induce,  in 
pupils  and  parents  a  hostile  and  unfortunate 
and  wholly  unnecessary  attitude  toward  the 
school.  ” 


Longer  Schooling 

Not  Reducing  Attendance 

Whenever  some  hard-headed  citizen  thinks 
our  idle  children  up  to  mischief  in  the 
streets  and  alleys,  ought  to  be  in  school, 
there  is  a  prompt  response  from  some 
educational  prophet  that  longer  sessions  will 
reduce  attendance.  The  editor  of  the 
Jersey  City  Journal  remarks: 

“The  first  monthly  report  of  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  Nugent  serves  to  recall  the 
rumpus  that  was  caused  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  schools  were  to  open  Septem¬ 
ber  I  this  year,  a  whole  week  before  Labor 
Day.  Many  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  were 
distressed  at  the  curtailment  of  their  holi¬ 
day  and  there  was  much  talk  of  falling-ofF 
in  attendance  and  losses  for  the  school  if  the 
decision  for  the  early  opening  was  carried 
out. 

“The  schools  did  open  September  1  and 
the  first  monthly  report  shows  that  during  the 
month  there  were  eight  hundred  more  pupils 
in  attendance  than  during  the  same  month 
last  year.  It  seems  that  the  folks  who  were 
so  noisy  in  the  criticism  of  the  early  opening 
were  speaking  more  for  themselves  than  for 
anyone  else.** 


Better  Schooling 
And  More  Of  It 

Newark  tried  the  all-year  school.  The 
superintendent  advised  abandoning  it. 
Nashville  thinks  it  the  proper  thing.  The 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
is  said  by  the  Tribune  warmly  to  favor  it. 
The  laymen  are  editorializing  upon  it : 

“A  12  months*  public  school  session 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Virginia  Board 
of  Education  in  a  certain  county  of  that 
State.  The  outcome  of  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest  by  everyone 
interested  in  public  education.  More  and 
more  have  educators  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  long  summer  vacation  is  an  unwise 
interruption  in  the  process  of  schooling. 

“The  assumption  that  the  children  need 
the  rest  from  books  has  never  been  founded 
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on  good  evidence — in  fact,  all  the  evidence 
now  indicates  that  the  children’s  minds 
should  be  kept  continuously  busy.  Even 
in  Boston,  for  example,  where  there  has 
never  been  any  agitation  for  the  elimination 
of  the  summer  vacation,  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  establish  summer  schools  where 
the  pupils  may  go  and  occupy  their  minds. 
It  is  true  that  their  activities  in  these 
summer  schools  are  quite  different  from  the 
regular  schools,  but  the  evidence  remains 
that  enough  children  attend  these  schools  to 
warrant  their  continuance. 

“It  is  argued  that  teachers  need  the  long 
vacation  for  rest  and  study.  If  more 
teachers  were  employed  and  assigned  in 
shifts  the  long  vacation  might  still  be  theirs 
under  a  12-months  system.  But  even  if 
they  were  only  given  better  pay,  smaller 
numbers  of  children  to  handle  and  fewer 
hours  to  teach,  they  might  not  feel  the  need 
of  the  long  vacation.” — Boston  Globe. 

“In  the  days  when  life  was  much  less 
complex  and  its  problems  much  more  simple 
the  education  of  children  was  of  much  less 
concern  than  in  these  confusing  times. 
Then  it  was  not  how  much  time  they  must 
give  to  school,  but  how  little  time  they  must 
be  lost  from  labor.  Not  commercialized 
labor,  but  the  doing  of  domestic  chores  about 
the  farmhouse  and  the  farm.  As  a  result 
school  terms  were  short  and  vacations 
long.  Nor  did  the  people  count  this  an 
unprofitable  apportionment. 

“Times  change  and  we  change  with  them 
and  social  trends  become  revolutionized. 
The  old  fashion  of  summer  vacation  for 
schools  remains  in  vogue,  but  much  limited. 
The  judgment  of  the  modems  is  fast  forming 
into  the  concrete  conclusion  that  even  this 
limited  period  of  idleness  had  best  be 
abolished.  The  subject  has  been  broached 
now  and  then  editorially  and  in  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  papers,  and  more  and  more 
the  conviction  has  been  pressing  itself  in 
upon  the  pedagogic  conscience  that  the 
summer  vacation  is  a  relic  of  rural  necessity 
wholly  inimical  to  modem  urban  conditions. 

“This  conviction  has  assumed  the  def¬ 


initeness  of  an  organized  movement  in 
vacation  reform.  The  Child’s  Study 
Association  of  America  is  sponsor  for  a 
stabilized  system  of  summer  vacation  schools 
and  is  putting  the  idea  into  practice.  In 
cooperation  with  the  school  authorities  of 
New  York  as  the  largest  among  American 
cities  seventeen  summer  play  schools  have 
been  inaugurated.  It  may  be  said  that  play 
schools  are  not  new,  but  that  depends  on  the 
sort  of  play  school  meant.  We  have  the 
school  and  community  playgrounds  under 
whole  or  partial  supervision  as  a  decided 
advance  in  child  care  and  culture.  But 
these  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  strictly 
educative  program. 

“In  short,  this  movement  is  just  an 
advance  logical  and  sane  on  the  social 
movements  in  way  of  vacation  occupation 
for  the  children  that  recent  years  of  progress 
have  developed.  More  and  more  educators 
and  parents  and  finally  physicians  have 
become  convinced  that  the  aimless  idleness 
of  vacation  is  a  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual 
detriment  to  childhood.  The  playground 
and  summer  camps  have  helped,  but  they 
have  not  met  the  full  need.  There  is  left 
a  hiatus  in  each  year  of  needed  mental 
training  along  school  curriculum  lines. 
Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  this, 
joined  to  the  other,  gives  positive  beneficial 
reaction. 

“So  we  are  preparing  for  young  America 
a  vacation  period  of  directed  occupation, 
varied  in  interest,  inspiration,  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  a  part  of  education  capsuled 
in  vacation  recreation.  It  will  not  give  the 
child  a  pain  nor  will  it  offend  child  palate. 
Happiness  will  be  enhanced,  health  con¬ 
served  and  school  averages  fattened  without 
making  holiday  pleasures  lean.” — Cincinnati 
Commercial  Appeal. 

“The  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
announces  himself  in  readiness  to  propose 
a  survey  of  the  public  school  system, 
agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
distinguished  educators  from  outside  the 
system  who  conducted  a  brief  investigation 
of  the  all-year  schools  of  this  city  last  June. 
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“Such  a  survey,  with  such  a  test,  should 
be  made.  The  time  to  examine  into  the 
schools  is  now.  If  the  system  is  defective 
seriously,  or  only  in  a  minor  and  inconse¬ 
quential  degree,  the  defects  ought  to  be 
uncovered  and  corrected.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  schools  are  all  right,  with  the 
exception  that  the  all-year  schools  have 
been  failures  and  more  or  less  of  a  blight 
upon  the  system,  a  careful  study  conducted 
under  expert  and  impartial  auspices  should 
show  that. 

“Still,  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  the 
all-year  school.  Dr.  Corson  is  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  failure  of  that  plan.  His 
judgment  is  based  upon  an  exhaustive 
study  to  which  he  has  given  his  best  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  and  judgment.  He  began 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  all-year  school 
and  ended  as  its  most  bitter  adversary. 
His  change  of  attitude  resulted  from  his 
investigations  and  so  rests  upon  the  facts 
which  he  brought  out,  not  upon  mere 
bias. 

“The  proofs  that  convinced  Dr.  Corson 
would  be  available  in  an  independent 
survey.  They  might  be  equally  convinc¬ 
ing  to  an  outsider  qualified  to  appraise 
them  and  approaching  a  study  with  an 
open  mind. 

“Friction  exists  now  in  places;  too  much 
of  it.  Some  administration  officers  and 
some  principals  are  affected.  There  are 
school  politics  and  school  politicians. 
Harmony  in  the  board  and  throughout 
the  School  Department  is  far  away.  A 
thoroughly  conducted  survey  would  point 
to  the  deficiencies,  even  suggest  a  cure. 
We  believe  that  as  a  whole  our  school 
system  is  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  demoralized.” — Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Evening  News, 


New  York 

And  the  Platoon  Schools 

Under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Mitchel,  New  York  after  a  study  of  the  Gary 
schools  by  the  metropolitan  Mayor  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  began 


taking  up  the  slack  of  part  time  by  means 
of  the  platoon  system.  As  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  came  on,  John  F.  Hylan  discovered 
somehow  that  the  platoon  system  was  a 
diabolical  invention  of  the  plutocrats  re¬ 
cruiting  children  for  the  mine  and  factory. 
“Down  with  the  Gerry  Sisters”  was  shouted 
in  some  neighborhood,  these  words  indi¬ 
cating  how  far  an  understanding  of  the 
Gary  System  had  penetrated.  Mr.  Hylan’s 
campaign  slogan  was  “A  Seat  For  Every 
Child”  meaning,  of  course,  empty  seats 
when  children  were  in  shop,  assembly,  or 
gymnasium.  Eight  years  have  passed. 
Many  of  New  York  City’s  most  successful 
schools  are  still  running  on  the  platoon 
organization.  The  New  York  World  com¬ 
ments: 

“New  York’s  school  registration  shows 
an  increase  of  i2,o<X)  in  elementary  and 
15,000  in  high  schools,  or  about  25,000 
altogether.  For  these  children  the  Board 
of  Education  boasted  that  it  has  thirty-eight 
new  schools,  with  62,000  additional  sittings. 
Just  where  does  this  leave  the  part-time 
situation  and  Mayor  Hylan’s  promise  of  a 
seat  for  every  child  ? 

“It  leaves  it  much  worse  than  the  surface 
facts  indicate.  At  the  close  of  school  last 
June  71,253  pupils  were  on  part  time.  The 
new  schools  now  opening  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  this  by  perhaps  30,000,  or  to  about 
41,250  pupils.  This  is  a  large  number  still. 
But  it  does  not  at  all  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  a  seat  for  every  child  is  lacking, 
for  the  matter  of  double  sessions  remains. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a 
system  of  statistics  which  suppresses  the 
exact  extent  of  double  sessions.  But  last 
June  its  official  returns  showed  85,871  pupils 
attending  double-session  schools  before  8:30 
A.M.  or  after  3 130  P.  M.  It  is  estimated 
that  perhaps  100,000  others  attended  be¬ 
tween  these  hours,  making  185,000  on 
double  sessions. 

“Thus  at  the  height  of  Mayor  Hylan’s 
effort  to  provide  new  schools,  with  a  total 
sum  of  $166,500,000  appropriated  for  build¬ 
ings,  we  entered  the  school  year  with  about 
225,000  pupils  feeling  what  it  is  to  lack 
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a  seat  for  every  child.  If  it  takes  thirty- 
eight  new  schools  to  furnish  62,000  seats, 
what  will  it  cost  New  York  to  furnish 
225,000?  A  school-building  program  is 
commendable.  But  these  figures  demon¬ 
strate  the  futility  of  Mayor  Hylan’s  boast. 
They  demonstrate  the  futility  of  trying 
to  give  the  city  adequate  school  accommo¬ 
dations  by  the  sheer  erection  of  new  struct¬ 
ures.  There  must  be  a  supplementary 
plan  for  using  the  school  facilities  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  The  Mitchel  Ad¬ 
ministration  recognized  this  by  its  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  Gary  plan.  Superintendent 
Ettinger  recognized  it  by  the  Ettinger  plan, 
one  closely  akin  to  Wirt’s  at  Gary.  The 
present  school  administration  recognizes  it, 
too,  for  double  sessions,  or  the  two-platoon 
plan,  or  the  special-schedules  system,  are 
all  built  on  the  principle  of  making  double 
use  of  school  facilities.  Mayor  Hylan 
limply  scrapped  a  highly  scientific  plan 
for  arrangements  carelessly  and  hastily 
worked  out.” 


Longer  School  Hours 

“The  announcement  by  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  that  the  lengthened  school  day 
is  not  to  be  abandoned  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  The  day  was  lengthened  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  last  year,  and  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  appear  to  see  no  reason  for  returning 
to  the  shorter  school  day  in  vogue  before 
that  time. 

“It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  school 
pupils  themselves  have  any  objection  to  the 
long  day.  The  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
added  to  the  day  last  year  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  fifteen  minutes  added  in  the  grade 
schools  still  leave  abundant  time  for  play 
or  for  such  home  duties  as  pupils  may  have 
to  perform.  And  the  comradeship  of  the 


class  room  has  its  delights  as  well  at  the 
comradeship  of  the  playground. 

“The  main  point  is,  however,  that  the 
longer  day  was  necessitated  by  the  greater 
scope  of  the  school  curriculum.  In  other 
words,  the  public  school  education  of  today 
— in  grade  schools  as  well  as  high  schools — 
includes  so  much  more  than  it  did  in  a 
former  generation  that  more  time  in  teaching 
it  is  indispensable. 

“One  who  is  in  any  degree  familiar  with 
the  facts  cannot  but  wonder  at  times 
whether  pupils,  and  parents,  of  the  present 
generation  realize  how  great  an  improvement 
there  has  been  in  school  methods,  and  how 
much  larger  is  the  equipment  with  which 
the  diligent  pupil  is  sent  forth  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

“Incidentally,  it  is  not  amiss  to  remark 
that  Pittsburgh  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
many  things,  but  of  nothing  more  than  its 
schools,  which  are  equalled  in  few  places 
and  surpassed  nowhere.” — The  Press,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Too  Much 
School  Selfishness 

William  Harper,  editor  of  Chicago  Com¬ 
merce,  says  on  his  page  in  that  journal: 

“The  basic  principle  of  education  at 
public  expense  is  that  schools  are  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  mutual  organization  as  govern¬ 
ment  by  all  of  us  for  the  realization  of  civic 
ideals.  The  trouble  has  been  that  each  of 
us  went  to  school  too  much  for  the  welfare 
of  ourself — one  person  rather  than  for 
community  benefit.  There  is  still  too 
much  educational  individualism,  too  much 
harping  on  success  for  one’s  own  sake,  too 
much  yelling ‘Who  are  We?’  The  doctrine 
of  school  for  community  service  is  spreading. 
Success  to  it.” 


MORALS  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

W.  M.  Kern 


[This  is  calculated  to  pull  our  heads  out  of  the  sand.  Kern  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington.  W  hen  they  call  on  him  to  speak  to  the  Rotary,  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
or  the  Inland  Empire  Education  Association,  it  takes  him  about  thirty-five  seconds  to  get  his  audience 
to  realize  that  there  is  confronting  the  schoolmaster  something  of  tremendously  serious  importance. 
The  number  of  contributions  along  this  line  sent  to  this  Review  from  widely  separated  communities 
is  significant.] 


The  cry  has  gone  out  that  the  world 
is  going  to  perdition.  Terrifying 
criticisms  are  at  hand.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  humanity  is  in  revolt  against 
the  moral  tenets  of  the  social  order  and 
against  constituted  authority. 

We  are  told  that  crime  is  rampant  and 
unpunished;  that  we  are  engulfed  by  a  crime- 
wave  and  that  the  tide  is  steadily  advancing. 

One  report  will  suffice:  Mr.  James  M. 
Beck,  the  Solicitor  General,  states  that 
losses  from  burglaries,  repaid  by  casualty 
companies,  increased  from  $800,000  in 
1914  to  $10,000,000  in  1920;  that  during 
the  same  period  embezzlements  increased 
five-fold;  and  that  the  number  of  cases  pend¬ 
ing  in  Federal  Courts  increased  from  9,000 
in  1912  to  70,000  in  1921.  We  learn  that 
there  is  a  general  lack  of  reverence  for  law; 
that  graft  and  bribery  are  not  uncommon; 
that  family  morality  is  antiquated  and 
divorce  common. 

Especially  disconcerting  are  the  dispar¬ 
aging  criticisms  of  our  young  people  coming 
from  press,  pulpit,  school,  and  college — and 
especially  from  our  elders. 

According  to  editors  of  college  papers 
our  young  people  dance,  drink,  pet,  and 
conduct  themselves  in  an  ungodly  manner 
and  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
girls  indulge  in  smoking.  Presidents  of 
three  colleges,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton, 
have  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for 
the  strenuous  moral  life,  and  one  of  them. 
President  Angel  of  Yale,  has  found  a  “true 
bill’*  against  present-day  tendencies. 

The  religious  press  heralds  the  news  that 


events  proceed  from  bad  to  worse.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  discovered  in  our  inability 
to  resist  the  dictates  of  fashion  when  these 
are  opposed  to  decency;  in  the  brazen 
defiance  of  public  opinion  and  restraint,  and 
in  the  prevalent  lack  of  religion  or  the 
abundance  of  religion  of  the  wrong  sort. 

Our  elders,  moreover,  occupy  prominent 
seats  on  the  sidelines  and  appear  to  find 
criticism  a  highly  exhilarating  pastime. 
They  are  not  pleased  with  what  our  young 
people  do  or  say  or  wear.  According  to 
them  modern  youth  is  frivolous,  empty- 
headed,  silly,  selfish,  and  rebellious.  The 
girls  use  rouge  and  lip-sticks  to  make  their 
cheeks  and  lips  red.  They  say  that  any 
girl  with  rouge  on  her  face  a  generation  ago 
would  have  been  socially  damned.  From 
small  shining  boxes  these  girls  shamelessly 
slap  dabs  of  powder  on  their  noses  in  the 
streetcar,  in  the  classroom,  and  even  while 
the  minister  addresses  the  Throne  of  Grace 
in  their  behalf.  They  cherish  the  notion 
that  our  young  people  demand  ease;  shirk 
responsibility;  think  socialism  which,  to 
them,  means  a  “soft  and  comfortable  life 
for  everybody”;  lack  all  the  “virtues  which 
make  a  nation  great”;  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “unselfishness”  and 
“character.”  Moreover,  criticism  simply 
adds  zest  to  the  performance. 

This  inventory  of  the  grievous  faults  of 
twentieth-century  youth  might  be  extended 
ad  infinitum.  Out  of  it  have  arisen  two 
demands:  First,  that  the  schools  formulate 
and  give  a  course  in  moral  instruction. 
Second,  that  a  syllabus  of  Bible  Study, 
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composed  of  selections  which  meet  the 
approval  of  all  religious  faiths,  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  curriculum,  or  that  suitable 
provision  be  made  for  Bible  study  outside 
of  school  hours:  in  brief,  that  the  rising 
generation  be  taught  the  Bible. 

Nevertheless,  one  who  comes  constantly 
in  close  personal  contact  with  the  pupils 
in  our  secondary  and  higher  schools  and 
knows  something  of  their  ideals  and  ambi¬ 
tions  is  not  entirely  prepared  to  accept  this 
estimate  of  their  worth.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  youth  of  the  present  generation 
has  the  virtues  and  shortcomings  of  the 
preceding  generation.  It  may  even  be 
granted  that  certain  events,  following  the 
titanic  upheaval  of  recent  years,  have  justi¬ 
fied  much  of  the  criticism  with  which  we 
have  been  deluged.  But  to  conclude  that 
the  youth  of  the  world,  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
has  suddenly  broken  with  the  traditions 
and  ideals  of  the  past  and  has  reverted  to 
paganism  is  to  lose  all  sense  of  sanity  and  to 
discredit  the  accumulated  experience  and 
wisdom  of  the  race.  We  may  be  caught  in 
the  undertow  of  events  incident  to  the  World 
War,  but  sober  second  thought  will  tend  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  the  oncoming  genera¬ 
tion  is  either  weak,  vicious,  or  decadent. 

At  the  outset  we  must  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  inevitable  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  individuals  of  an  older  and  a 
younger  generation;  between  age  and  youth. 
Years  of  experience  intervene;  they  view 
life  from  different  angles;  speak  a  different 
language;  participate  in  different  activities; 
exhibit  different  temperaments,  and  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  one  to  understand 
and  interpret  the  other.  One  is  ambition 
militant,  the  other  ambition  realized;  one 
is  idealist,  the  other  realist;  one  is  iconoclast, 
the  other  conservative;  one  is  spring,  the 
other  winter.  Age  has — and  always  has 
had — the  illusion  that  the  old  days  were 
best;  that  the  home,  school,  church,  the 
individual  and  institutional  life  of  former 
days  eclipsed,  in  point  of  excellence,  that 
of  all  subsequent  years,  and  that  the  present 
offers  little  or  nothing  to  match  the  “good 
old  days”  when  the  world  was  young. 


Cato,  the  Censor,  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  Era,  fumed  and  fussed  and  scolded 
his  contemporaries  and  lauded  the  bygone 
days  and  obsolete  customs.  Tennyson,  in 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After y  writes: 

Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back, 

Without  the  faith,  without  the  hope, 

Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne, 
And  roll  their  ruin  down  the  slope. 

Another  condition  must  be  recognized: 
The  public  is  infinitely  more  sensitive  to  the 
evils  of  public  and  private  life  than  at  any 
other  period  in  its  history  and  a  highly 
organized  and  efficient  press  deals  out  in¬ 
formation,  harvested  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  as  at  no  former  epoch  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

Moreover,  no  nation  can  engage  in  a  great 
war  and  devote  every  ounce  of  its  thought 
and  energy  for  months  and  years  to  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  without 
damage  to  its  ideals  and  honor.  The  after- 
math  of  such  an  event  may  be  worse  than 
the  actual  period  of  the  war  itself.  That 
certain  widely  heralded  virtues  are  bred  by 
military  discipline  no  one  doubts,  but  too 
often  they  are  bred  at  a  heavy  cost  in  moral 
and  spiritual  ideals.  War  is  a  great  de¬ 
stroyer  of  certain  values  cherished  in  civil 
life.  Evil  begets  evil;  religion,  morality, 
and  decency  sustained  heavy  casualties 
during  the  war.  The  decade  following 
the  Civil  War  was  a  period  of  public  and 
private  corruption  and  decay  similar,  in 
many  respects,  to  that  following  other  wars 
of  the  past. 

Still  another  occasion  for  the  judgment 
with  which  we  are  judged,  although  this  is 
not  entirely  new  in  American  life,  is  found 
in  the  pestilential  tide  of  filth  recently  issuing 
from  the  press  under  the  guise  of  literature, 
some  of  it  bearing  the  imprint  of  respectable 
publishing  concerns.  Markham  speaks  of 
it  as  the  “filthy  current  of  sex  obsession” 
in  which  love  is  represented  as  the  “easy 
promiscuity  of  the  harem.”  It  deals  with 
sex  problems  and  unsavory  stories  and  is  a 
sinister,  insidious  and  dangerous  type  of 
depraved  literature.  This  half-score  peri- 
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odicals  not  only  libel  present-day  moral  and 
spiritual  ideals  but  are  a  vicious  caricature 
on  American  life. 

The  claim  that  the  elders  of  the  preceding 
generation  were  better  mannered,  better 
brought  up,  and  persons  of  higher  moral 
worth  merits  consideration.  If  true,  the 
results  should  be  apparent  in  the  record  and 
events  of  our  public  and  private  life.  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  To  what  extent 
does  the  record  support  this  contention  ? 
Present-day  youth  may  well  claim — as  it  has 
and  with  every  degree  of  assurance — that  if 
the  moral  order  is  overthrown  and  liberty  re¬ 
duced  to  license,  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  chaos  their  elders  have  managed  to 
contrive.  The  history  of  the  past  decades 
was  made  and  written  by  other  hands  than 
theirs.  There  are  certain  outstanding  events 
in  comparatively  recent  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  life  with  which  they  are  perfectly 
familiar,  which  they  have  read  and  heard 
and  experienced  in  an  impersonal  way,  that 
would  seem  to  justify  them  in  pausing  long 
enough  to  ask  their  elders  just  what  they 
have  done  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
for  American  institutions.  History  has  a 
habit  of  recording  facts  without  reference 
to  our  desires  or  feelings. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  ortho¬ 
dox  churchmen  of  a  century  ago,  the  inter¬ 
vening  generations  have"  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  during  that  period.  Nathan  Taylor  in 
a  sermon  preached  at  Yale  just  a  century 
ago — in  1825,  in  speaking  of  the  youth  of 
his  day,  declared  that  they  “go  astray  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  speaking  lies”;  that 
“all  yield  themselves  to  sin  from  the  first 
moment  of  accountable  action”  and  “not 
a  single  exception  occurs”;  and  that  “the 
interval  between  birth  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  sin  is — short  and  unimportant.” 
Under  the  early  Massachusetts  law  Com¬ 
mencement  at  Harvard  University  was  a 
legal  holiday  and  the  gatherings  of  Harvard 
graduates  in  the  college  yard  were  so 
drunken  and  riotous  that  the  sheriffs  of 
Suffolk  and  Middlesex,  each  with  a  large 
posse,  attended  Commencement  to  keep 
order.  We  are  told  that  even  the  ministers 
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“went  to  their  graves  full  of  years,  honors, 
and  rum.” 

Among  other  conditions  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  system  of  gang-politics,  the 
machine  and  the  boss,  that  seems  to  be  a 
fixed  factor  in  certain  quarters  of  American 
life;  a  system  of  political  despotism  that 
represents  the  “rule  of  the  people,  by  the 
individual  for  the  boss,  his  relatives  and 
friends.”  American  youth  are  perfectly 
aware  that  this  scramble  for  spoils  is  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  our  American  theory 
of  self-government  and  that  decent  citizens 
are  either  indifferent  to  it  or  are  unable, 
because  of  its  wide  ramifications,  to  abolish 
it  and  establish  honest  and  efficient  home- 
rule.  They  have  heard  Senator  Hoar, 
speaking  before  the  Senate  (1875)  on  the 
impeachment  of  Secretary  Belknap,  declare 
that  he  himself  had  witnessed  “the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  rise  in  his 
place  and  demand  the  expulsion  of  four  of 
his  associates  for  making  sale  of  their 
official  privilege  of  selecting  the  young  men 
to  be  educated  at  our  Military  School”; 
and  further  state  that  when  the  greatest 
railroad  in  the  world,  binding  together  the 
continent  and  uniting  the  two  great  seas 
which  wash  our  shores  was  finished  that  “our 
national  triumph  turned  to  bitterness  and 
shame  by  the  unanimous  reports  of  three 
Committees  of  Congress,  two  in  the  House 
and  one  in  the  Senate,  that  every  step  in 
that  mighty  enterprise  had  been  taken  in 
fraud.” 

To  vast  numbers  of  them  it  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  the  Spoils  System,  that  turned 
political  offices  over  to  political  freebooters, 
and  that  caused  great  losses  of  revenue  in 
the  Indian,  the  Postal,  the  Revenue,  the 
Public  Land  and  other  departments  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  falsified  every  principle  of 
constitutional  government  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  down  until  comparatively  recent  days. 

Moreover,  these  same  young  people  wit¬ 
nessed  the  Apocalypse  of  the  World  War  in 
which  civilized  nations,  armed  by  science, 
grappled  one  another  by  the  throat  in  a  con¬ 
test  that  shook  civilization  to  its  utmost 
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foundation.  They  had  seen  the  American 
delegate  at  the  Hague  Convention  in  1899 
stand  solidly  opposed  to  the  resolution  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases 
in  time  of  war,  and  are  aware  that  America 
stood  alone  in  opposing  a  resolution  which 
would  have  outlawed  these  deadly  gases  in 
so-called  civilized  warfare.  It  hasn’t  re¬ 
quired  much  research  for  them  to  discover 
that  America,  dedicated  to  peace,  has  piled 
up  war  debts  that  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  will  still  be  paying;  that  out  of 
every  dollar  raised  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1920,  ninety-three  cents  went  to 
pay  for  wars — past,  present  and  future — 
leaving  seven  cents  for  public  works,  roads, 
harbors,  reclamation,  public  health,  agricul¬ 
ture,  education,  etc. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  they  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  American  system  of  criminal 
court  procedure.  Chief  Justice  Taft  proved 
himself  a  prophet  when,  speaking  in  1908, 
he  said  that  “the  administration  of  criminal 
law  in  this  country  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civili¬ 
zation.  The  prevalence  of  crime  and  fraud, 
which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  European 
countries,  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the 
law  and  its  administration  to  bring  criminals 
to  justice — ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  continue  to  Increase  unless  the 
criminal  laws  are  enforced  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty,  more  uniformity  and  more  severity 
than  they  now  are.”  Two  recent  reports 
show  little  if  any  change  for  the  better: 

The  Cleveland  Survey,  in  1920,  commis¬ 
sioned  a  group  of  experts  in  jurisprudence 
headed  by  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  to  analyze  and  report  on 
the  apparent  breakdown  of  law-enforcement 
in  that  city.  The  report  showed  a  deplor¬ 
able  lack  of  law-enforcement,  which  could 
probably  be  duplicated  in  any  large  Ameri¬ 
can  city  and  demonstrates  to  what  extent 
machine  politics  is  related  to  our  system  of 
justice.  One  quotation  will  suffice: 

“With  batteries  of  card-punching  and 
calculating  machines  the  investigators  show, 
from  the  records  of  the  County  Court,  that 
politics  pays  the  criminal  lawyers  who 
actively  engage  in  it.  The  statistics  show 


that  of  their  clients  but  a  third  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  plead  guilty  compared  to  a  half  of 
those  of  other  lawyers;  that  12  per  cent  of 
their  clients  are  found  not  guilty  after  trial 
compared  to  8  per  cent  of  the  clients  of  other 
lawyers;  that  almost  twice  as  many  of  the 
political  lawyer’s  cases  are  nolledy  or  not 
prosecuted,  by  the  prosecutor;  that  fewer 
defendants  are  sentenced  and  more  have 
their  sentences  suspended.”  One  critic 
states  that  if  Ali  Baba  had  had  the  forty 
thieves  arrested  in  Cleveland  instead  of 
dealing  with  them  himself,  that  twenty-eight 
would  have  gone  free,  twelve  would  have 
been  sentenced,  but  only  six  out  of  the  twelve 
would  have  gone  to  prison. 

A  second  report,  that  of  a  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  headed  by 
Judge  William  Swaney  of  the  Tennessee 
Supreme  Court  was  made  in  1922  and  is 
much  more  comprehensive  in  character. 
According  to  this  report  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  crimes  of  violence 
are  concerned,  is  worse  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  due,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  to  the  fact  that  criminals 
escape  punishment;  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  criminal  justice  is  neither  swift,  certain, 
nor  final.  The  Committee  finds  that  the 
American,  to  an  extent  greater  than  in  any 
other  civilized  land,  is  rapidly  losing  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  country  and  for  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  because  he  sees  that  these  most 
important  laws  are  not  being  enforced. 

Both  reports  are  skeptical,  almost  to  the 
“point  of  despair,”  of  the  jury  system. 
They  indicate  that  the  time  now  is,  in 
American  life,  when  the  so-called  respecta¬ 
ble  citizen  experiences  a  kind  of  mild  dis¬ 
grace  at  being  caught  for  jury  service,  and 
escapes  if  possible  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  jury,  drawn  from  society  and  acting  for 
society,  ultimately  has  the  power  to  pass  on 
all  criminals.  The  American  Bar  Report 
quotes  Chief  Justice  Scanlon  of  the  Chicago 
Criminal  Court,  in  referring  to  some  labor 
trials,  as  saying  that  three  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty  business  men  were  called  for  jury  service, 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  them 
perjured  themselves  out  of  the  jury  box- 
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This  committee  studied  conditions  in 
Canada,  a  country  possessing  the  same  sub¬ 
stantive  laws,  the  same  religions  and 
similar  dominant  races  to  ourselves,  in 
which,  however,  the  criminal  conditions  are 
“strikingly  dissimilar”  to  our  own  and 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  northern  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  chief  factors  in  favor  of  Canada 
were  found  to  be  the  swiftness  and  certainty 
of  punishment;  the  methods  of  applying 
the  law;  the  practical  absence  of  interference 
with  the  judgments  of  courts,  and  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 
They  find  a  “palpable  difference”  between 
the  attitude  of  the  two  men  upon  the  street 
— the  Canadian  and  the  American — and 
that  this  attitude  of  mind,  largely  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  courts  to  enforce 
the  laws,  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  the 
present  widespread  disrespect  for  law. 

The  truth  is  that  the  average  American 
devotes  his  hours  to  accumulating  wealth 
and  trusts  to  Providence  to  run  the  country. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been 
sowing  the  wind  and  are  now  reaping  the 
whirlwind. 

Moreover,  the  on-coming  generation  have 
witnessed  other  scenes:  A  hundred-thousand 
men  and  women,  ladies — God  save  the  mark 
— scrambling  for  places  to  witness  a  modern 
gladiatorial  combat  in  which  a  pugilist,  who 
had  carefully  avoided  the  trenches  when  his 
country  called  its  fighting  men  overseas, 
beat  his  opponent  into  insensibility  and  this 
same  hundred-thousand  men  and  women 
paying  a  million  dollars  for  the  privilege. 

Again,  the  youth  of  to-day  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  their  elders,  according  to  the 
public  press,  either  brazenly  defy  and  violate 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  live  or 
lack  the  moral  courage  and  stamina  to  com¬ 
pel  bootleggers  and  highjackers  to  obey  the 
law.  We  are  told  in  the  World's  Work  that 
judges  in  Chicago,  New  Jersey,  and  Boston 
shamelessly  disregard  the  Constitution  they 
are  sworn  to  obey,  and  the  editor  of  that 
great  magazine  refers  in  caustic  terms  to 
prohibition  as  a  “farce.”  Are  Americans 
so  absolutely  lawless  that  they  will  neither 
obey  nor  enforce  a  law  that  they  themselves 


have  enacted,  when  not  in  harmony  with 
their  desires  and  prejudices,  or  is  this  state¬ 
ment  a  libel  upon  American  manhood? 
And  what  must  be  the  permanent  effect  of 
the  present  status  of  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  upon  the  impressionable  youth  of  our 
secondary  schools? 

In  point  of  morals ^  if  there  is  any  difference, 
there  is  more  cause  for  alarm  in  contemplating 
the  older  generation  than  the  younger.  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  oncoming  generation  claims 
that  their  elders  had  pretty  well  ruined  the 
world  before  turning  it  over  to  them? 

In  contrast  with  these  really  significant 
events  in  public  life  are  the  faults  of  youth 
with  which  we  are  familiar:  joy-riding; 
vandalism;  loafing;  profanity;  the  pool-hall 
habit.  No  one  would  deny  that  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  young  people  in  our  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  schools  cheat  on  examinations; 
pass  in  “borrowed”  work;  commit  petty 
larceny;  try  moonshine;  and  are  downright 
immoral;  but  the  vast  majority  of  these 
same  young  people  are  not  only  building 
substantial  moral  habits  but  are  destined 
to  be  the  most  powerful  force  for  public 
righteousness  that  America  has  yet  known. 
Permit  me  to  submit  three  reasons  for  this 
optimism: 

The  calendar  of  serious  crimes  of  recent 
years — murder,  arson,  embezzlements — 
which  is  a  sad  part  of  our  annals  and  which 
appears  so  greatly  to  our  discredit  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  record  in  other  countries 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  certain 
facts  which  constitute  a  handicap  in  the 
administration  of  our  great  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Our  great  cities  are  not  only  centers 
of  population — they  are  likewise  centers  of 
crime,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  our  chief 
metropolitan  cities  where  large  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  are  found.  In  comparing  the  crime 
record  of  these  cities  with  that  of  London 
certain  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind:  London 
with  seven  million  population  is  3  per  cent 
foreign  born;  Chicago  with  three  million 
population  is  30  per  cent  foreign  bom; 
New  York  with  nearly  six  million  popula¬ 
tion  is  36  per  cent  foreign  born  with  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  its  foreign  bom 
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from  two  countries — Russia  and  Italy. 
Moreover,  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
New  York  City  is  either  foreign  born  or  has 
one  or  both  parents  foreign  born.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Italians  commit  serious 
offenses — leading  all  nationalities  in  personal 
assaults.  The  latest  statistics  (1907- ’08) 
show  that  the  Italians  in  New  York  City 
furnished  27  per  cent  of  the  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  crimes  of  personal  violence, 
though  the  Italians  made  up  but  7  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  that  city.  Chicago 
and  the  great  cities  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
are  no  more  the  real  America  than  are  Naples 
and  Jerusalem. 

This  cloud  is  not  without  its  silver  lining. 
William  Rossiter,  for  many  years  chief 
clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Census  and  a  statistician 
of  high  standing,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  August,  1924,  shows  that  of  the  95  mil¬ 
lion  white  people  of  the  United  States  55 
million  trace  their  origin  to  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Wales.  This  is  the  greatest 
Anglo-Saxon  element  in  the  world,  exceed¬ 
ing  in  numbers  the  combined  populations 
of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Canada; 
is  intelligent,  enterprising,  in  general  law- 
abiding,  endowed  with  initiative,  and  if 
Runnymeade,  Naseby,  Yorktown,  and 
Gettysburg  mean  anything  will  provide  the 
character  and  driving  power  in  solving  the 
vexed  problems  now  confronting  our  country. 

The  report  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  to  which  I  have  already  referred  con¬ 
tains  this  significant  language: 

On  the  other  hand,  In  crimes  which  indicate 
the  dishonesty  of  the  people,  such  as  larceny, 
extortion,  counterfeiting,  forgery,  fraud,  and 
other  crimes  of  swindling,  a  comparison  of  con¬ 
ditions  demonstrates  that  the  morals  of  this 
country  are  better  than  in  any  other  of  the  large 
countries  of  the  w^orld.  The  American  people 
are  an  honest  people;  commercial  integrity  here 
works  to  a  higher  standard  than  in  any  other 
land,  the  morality  of  the  country  is  higher,  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  are  cleaner,  offenses,  against 
w’omen  and  children  are  less  frequent  and  more 
universally  abhorred. 

A  critic  of  the  present  generation,  writing 
in  1911,  used  this  language  in  disparaging 


our  youth  and  exalting  their  elders:  “Our 
ancestors  spoke  frequently  of  fortitude. 
That  virtue  was  very  real  and  very  admira¬ 
ble  to  them;  they  used  it  too  little;  you  do 
not  use  it  at  all.”  “Your  fathers  had 
force;  personality;  power;  these  you  are 
losing.”  “What  would  you  do  if  a  great 
day  really  dawned?  You  would  be  tossed 
on  the  scrap  heap.” 

The  “great  day”  did  dawn  in  April,  1917, 
when  democracy  declared  war  on  arrogant 
autocracy;  it  da^vned  when  the  thousands 
of  high-school  boys,  a  superb  and  inspiring 
spectacle,  marched  away  amid  cheers  and 
waving  flags;  it  dawned  again  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  where  they  stopped  the  German 
“victory  drive”;  at  Belleau  Woods  where 
for  twenty-seven  days  and  nights  they 
rushed  and  won  a  strip  of  country  deemed 
impregnable;  and  in  the  Argonne  forest 
where  they  exhibited  courage  and  endurance 
under  conditions  a  thousand  times  more 
horrible  than  Spartans  and  Romans  were 
ever  called  upon  to  face. 

It  may  well  be  asked  just  what  the  public 
school  is  doing  to  train  the  on-coming  genera¬ 
tion  in  private  and  public  morals.  Claim 
has  sometimes  been  made  that  there  is  no 
place  in  America  where  the  public  schools 
teach  “religion  and  morals.”  By  the  term 
“religion”  is  probably  meant  speculative 
theology,  forms  and  theories  that  have  no 
place  in  a  public  school  system  in  which  are 
found,  side  by  side,  children  from  Protes¬ 
tant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  non-religious 
homes.  History  clearly  demonstrates  that, 
for  America,  a  complete  severance  of  Church 
and  State  is  the  only  solution  that  can  have 
the  stamp  of  finality.  But  the  essence  of 
religion,  what  Fosdick  designates  the  first 
things  in  religion,  “personal  character  and 
social  righteousness,”  private  and  public 
goodness,  are  such  an  integral  part  of 
public  school  administration  and  instruc¬ 
tion  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  intelligent  critic  could  claim  that  the 
schools  are  derelict  in  this  respect. 

We  would  all  agree  that  provision  should 
be  made  in  American  life  for  teaching  every 
pupil  the  history,  the  great  literature,  the 
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heroic  stories,  the  moral  lessons  and  the 
significant  events  in  the  lives  of  the  noble 
characters  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  ignorant  of  this  great  fund 
of  knowledge  is  infinitely  poorer  because  of 
that  fact.  No  other  single  source  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  in  fixing  the  ideals  of  our 
political  and  social  institutions.  Moreover, 
we  are  unable  to  understand  just  why  we 
may  teach  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  relation  of  these 
people  to  one  another  and  to  their  gods;  the 
Mohammedan  religious  conceptions  found 
in  the  Koran;  and  be  refused  permission  to 
teach  the  same  conceptions  and  relations 
when  inculcated  by  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Moral  character  is  a  process  of  growth — 
growth  of  the  self  through  interaction  in 
group  life.  It  is  not  something  isolated  and 
apart;  it  is  the  expression  of  all  we  are,  and 
consists  of  certain  fixed  traits,  habits,  desires 
and  ideals  that  function  in  actual  social 
situations.  In  the  busy  day’s  work  infinite 
situations  arise  for  teaching  and  practising 
the  great  moral  precepts  by  which  society 
renews  and  strengthens  its  youth.  Without 
justice,  truth,  honesty,  and  industry  the 
social  order  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
school  is  one  of  the  outstanding  institutions 
by  means  of  which  this  social  order  is  con¬ 
served.  It  is  not  the  sole  institution,  nor 
the  most  important,  but  with  the  home, 
church,  press,  business,  theatre,  fraternal 
organizations,  etc.,  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  important.  And  as  President  Eliot 
has  pointed  out,  it  has  the  distinct  advant¬ 
age  of  being  the  one  unifying  influence  in 
American  life;  all  else  is  division — church 
creeds,  social  groupings,  vocations,  mother- 
tongues,  economic  differences.  In  view  of 
the  breakdown  in  many  homes  and  the  fact 
that  parental  responsibility  has  been  shifted 
to  other  shoulders,  it  is  within  reason  to 
claim  that  the  school  is  the  only  institution 
in  which  numerous  boys  and  girls  receive 
the  whole  of  their  moral  training. 

The  opportunities  for  moral  training  are 
inherent  in  every  subject  in  the  course  of 
study.  The  occasions  are  like  air  and  sun¬ 


light — a  part  of  the  environment.  History 
— stories  of  heroes  and  heroines;  literature — 
fairy  tale,  myth,  fable,  allegory,  parable, 
legend,  poetry;  biography — the  lives  and 
deeds  of  the  great  souls  of  the  race;  civics; 
geography;  science;  mathematics;  music: — 
all  are  rich  in  moral  content.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  school — regularity,  prompt¬ 
ness,  discipline,  cooperation,  loyalty,  thrift, 
method,  care  of  public  property,  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  great  names  and  great  events, 
participation  in  community  affairs,  afford 
opportunities  for  stamping  in  the  essential 
human  virtues.  And  above  all,  the  primary 
source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  and  by 
far  the  most  important  factor  is  the  teacher 
— teaching  the  highest  morality  by  practis- 
ing  it. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  all  human 
experience  is  the  predisposition  of  humanity 
toward  moral  excellence.  The  moral  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  race  is  abundant  evidence  of 
this  stupendous  fact.  Stevenson,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  in  speaking  of  primitive  man 
as  “savagely  descended”  uses  this  language: 

Who  should  have  blamed  him  had  he  been  of 
a  piece  with  his  destiny  and  a  being  merely 
barbarous?  And  we  look  and  behold  him  instead 
filled  with  imperfect  virtues:  infinitely  childish, 
often  admirably  valient,  often  touchingly  kind; 
sitting  down  amidst  this  momentary  life  to  debate 
of  right  and  wrong  and  the  attributes  of  deity; 
rising  up  to  do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea; 
singling  out  his  friends  and  his  mate  with  cordial 
affection;  bringing  forth  in  pain,  rearing  with 
long-suffering  solicitude,  his  young.  To  touch 
the  heart  of  this  mystery,  we  find  in  him  one 
thought,  strange  to  the  point  of  lunacy;  the 
thought  of  duty,  the  thought  of  something  owing 
to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  to  his  God :  an  ideal 
of  decency,  to  which  he  would  rise  if  possible;  a 
limit  of  shame,  below  which,  if  it  be  possible,  he 
will  not  stoop. 

To  nourish  and  sustain  this  inborn, 
ineradicable  ideal  of  duty;  to  subordinate 
all  subjects  and  times  and  processes  to  the 
one  supreme  task  of  developing  personal 
and  civic  character  is  the  incomparable 
vocation  to  which  you  and  I  are  called. 


A  READING  FOR  WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY 

[To  be  read  by  the  principal  in  the  school  assembly] 


!  ET  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our 
j  ^  fathers  who  begot  us. 

^ “Men  renowned  for  their  power  in 
giving  counsel  by  their  understanding. 

“Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels; 
wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions. 

“All  these  were  honored  in  their  genera¬ 
tions  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 

“There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name 
behind  them  that  their  praises  might  be 
reported. 

“Such  an  one  shall  be  above  princes  for 
he  hath  tried  the  good  and  evil  among 
men. 

“Men  shall  commend  his  understanding. 
So  long  as  the  world  endureth  it  shall  not 
be  blotted  out;  his  memorial  shall  not  depart 
away;  his  name  shall  live  from  generation  to 
generation. 

“If  he  die  he  shall  leave  a  greater  name 
than  a  thousand. 

“Yet  have  I  more  to  say  which  I  have 
thought  upon.” 

Prayer.  Father  of  all,  who  hast  put  into 
our  hearts  the  wish  for  useful  lives  and  hast 
given  us  the  power  to  live  them,  we  mean  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  great  and  good  men 
who  served  our  country.  We  intend  to 
imitate  their  virtues  in  so  far  as  we  are  able. 
Hear  our  resolve.  Amen. 

We  are  assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  George  Washington. 

Many  have  declared  that  he  stands  alone 
in  his  grandeur  like  some  mountain  peak  in 
a  range  of  smaller  hills. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  him  as  super¬ 
human,  beyond  our  power  to  learn  from  him 
or  to  imitate. 

This  is  not  a  reasonable  view. 

It  is  true  that  Washington  lived  in  a  time 
when  great  events  were  happening.  There 


were  wonderful  opportunities  for  adventure 
and  glorious  deeds. 

But  if  you  study  his  behaviour  in  every 
event  which  now  makes  his  name  famous 
you  will  find  that  he  acted  as  any  honest 
man  can  act  who  makes  up  his  mind  so  to  do. 

He  was  honest;  he  was  brave,  he  was  de¬ 
pendable,  he  was  patient,  he  was  unselfish. 

You  and  I  can  be  the  same. 

We  cannot  explain  the  greatness  of 
Washington  by  any  unusual  gift  or  power. 
He  was  not  the  world’s  greatest  military 
genius.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar.  He 
was  not  a  famous  orator,  nor  an  expert  in 
the  science  of  government.  All  of  his  powers 
were  homely,  every-day  qualities.  But  he 
was  true,  faithful,  reliable.  He  did  not 
waver. 

There  are  many  events  in  the  life  of 
Washington  w^hich  might  seem  to  be  the 
most  important.  We  see  him  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  We  look 
at  him  receiving  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
and  the  proud  British  army.  We  admire 
him  as  he  accepts  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic.  In  all  of  these  important  events 
he  is  quiet,  modest,  and  unassuming. 

But  see  him  in  his  room  at  Newburgh 
headquarters.  His  army  is  almost  a  wreck. 
The  states  have  failed  to  send  their  money 
for  the  army.  The  men  are  short  of  food. 
There  comes  a  letter  from  a  trusted  officer: 
Colonel  Nicola.  It  tells  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  soldiers.  It  says  the  trouble  is  with 
the  form  of  government.  “All  republics 
have  been  failures.  The  army  will  make  you 
our  king.  The  qualities  that  have  made  you 
beloved  by  your  men  will  sustain  you  on 
the  American  throne.  You  have  but  to 
say  the  word  and  the  thing  will  be  done. 
Then,  with  a  strong  government  the  country 
may  secure  its  much  needed  peace  and 
order.” 
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Wc  cannot  now  realize  how  gladly  the 
army  and  the  nation  would  have  accepted 
this  event.  We  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  temptation  of  such  an  offer.  History 
abounded  with  cases  of  the  settlement  of 
disorder  by  putting  the  government  into  a 
strong  hand. 

The  answer  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
acts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  “Banish 
all  such  thoughts  from  your  mind,”  the 
commander-in-chief  replied.  “To  do  what 
you  propose  would  bring  the  greatest  mis¬ 
chief  which  could  befall  our  country.” 

That  was  the  supreme  act  of  patriotism. 

What  is  patriotism .?  It  is  love  of  country. 


What  is  love  of  country?  It  is  devotion  to 
other  people  than  oneself.  Patriotism  is 
unselfishness,  generosity. 

There  is  no  patent  upon  it.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  generals  nor  presidents  to  possess 
it. 

The  lesson  of  the  life  of  Washington  is 
not  that  he  stood  alone  in  his  grandeur  like 
some  mountain  peak  in  a  range  of  smaller 
hills. 

But  the  life  of  Washington  means  to  us 
that  generosity,  unselfishness,  and  service 
are  the  everyday  American  ideals  which 
made  him  whom  to-day  we  honor,  the  great¬ 
est  good  man  in  the  history  of  our  land. 


THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

1  BELIEVE  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  a  democ¬ 
racy  in  a  republic,  a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states,  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable,  established  upon  these  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu¬ 
manity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  to  support  its  constitution,  to 
obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

— ^William  Tyler  Page 


That  nation  has  not  lived  in  vain  which  has  given  the  world  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
the  best  great  men  and  the  greatest  good  men  whom  history  can  show. 

— Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


HOW  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WAS  EDUCATED 

Cheesman  a.  Herrick 


[The  President  of  Girard  College  has  at  least  two  hobbies:  boys  and  biography.  Whether  he  is 
talking  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Stephen  Girard,  of  Sanderson,  of  Oundle,  or  whoever  it  may  be.  Doc¬ 
tor  Herrick  has  the  gift  of  making  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  man  interesting  and  effective  for 
young  folks.  This  is  the  month  in  which  schools  celebrate  Lincoln.  Here  is  a  sheaf  of  hints  for  the 
schoolmaster  who  finds  himself  called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  February  exercise.] 


JUST  after  Mr.  John  Morley,  as  he  then 
was,  had  finished  his  Life  of  Gladstone^ 
he  was  visited  by  a  citizen  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  asked  him  what  it  was  that  had 
most  interested  him  in  the  study  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  life.  Rising  from  his  seat  and  walk¬ 
ing  leisurely  across  the  floor  of  his  study, 
Mr.  Morley  put  his  hand  on  a  pile  of  finished 
manuscript,  and  said,  “To  me  the  marvel 
of  marvels  is  that  this  little  island  ever  could 
have  produced  a  man  as  great  as  I  found 
Gladstone  to  be.”  If  it  be  true  that  Eng¬ 
land  with  her  centuries  of  inherited  culture, 
if  England  with  her  seats  of  ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  if  England  with  the  great  current  of 
events  which  surged  around  young  Glad¬ 
stone’s  life,  if  the  Gladstone  home  with  all 
of  the  impulses  to  greatness  which  were  there 
in  operation — if  all  of  these  jointly  wrought 
a  marvel  in  the  production  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  how  infinitely  greater 
was  the  production  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
the  American  frontier! 

Lincoln  and  Gladstone  were  born  in  the 
same  year,  but  how  different  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  surrounded  their  lives!  Lincoln 
was  born  of  a  father  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  He  was  born  beyond  the  reach  of 
anything  which  might  properly  be  called  a 
school.  He  was  born  among  people  who 
had  no  interest  in  education,  and  who 
looked  upon  an  effort  to  secure  an  educa¬ 
tion  on  Lincoln’s  part  as  a  misconceived 
purpose  in  life,  and  a  misdirection  of  his 
own  power. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  among  people 
with  whom  the  satisfaction  with  their  lot 
was  a  virtue  so  strongly  developed  as  to  be  a 


vice.  The  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  out 
of  the  wilderness,  out  of  the  forbidding 
circumstances  of  his  boyhood,  out  of  all  the 
tendencies  that  would  draw  him  back  and 
hold  him  down,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
developed  the  power  which  he  had,  and  be¬ 
came  the  influence  which  he  was  in  the 
world’s  history,  is  one  of  the  unexplained 
and  perhaps  unexplainable  mysteries  of 
modern  times.  And  yet,  I  somehow  have 
the  feeling  that  the  career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  altogether  an  accident — 
that  there  were  some  underlying  principles 
in  the  development  of  this  man  which  have 
a  meaning  for  us  in  a  system  of  education. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  Lincoln  w-as  in  a 
real  sense  the  product  of  his  environment. 
He  was  a  child  of  the  frontier;  he  represented 
in  his  own  power,  the  characteristics,  the 
traits,  the  basic  strength,  the  fundamental 
purposes  in  that  frontier  life.  Not  only  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  child  of  the  frontier 
in  his  own  generation,  but  he  was  the  child 
of  six  generations  of  the  frontier.  His 
people  came  first  to  the  New  England  wilder¬ 
ness  in  1637.  When  New  England  began  to 
be  settled  and  there  arose  conditions  in  that 
life  which  tended  to  quiet,  peace,  and  an 
orderly  procedure,  the  Lincoln  family  moved 
on,  first  into  western  Massachusetts,  and 
when  western  Massachusetts  had  developed, 
they  moved  on  next  to  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  when  that  had  developed, 
they  moved  up  into  Pennsylvania,  first  to 
the  north  part  of  Chester  County,  and  then 
to  Berks  County,  and  then  after  two  genera¬ 
tions,  when  this  section  of  Pennsylvania 
began  to  be  developed,  they  joined  the  tide 
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of  migration  down  the  Great  Valley  to  the 
southwest,  to  Virginia;  after  a  generation 
in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  they 
joined  again  the  tide  of  migration  that  passed 
over  to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  There 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  wilderness 
cabin  almost  as  forbidding  as  was  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem. 

But  into  the  Lincoln  family  there  had 
been  gathered  by  intermarriage  as  it  had 
gone  on  from  section  to  section,  the  best 
traditions  and  the  fundamental  life  of  the 
various  parts  of  America.  Lincoln  had 
taken  unto  himself  through  his  antecedents, 
and  in  his  heredity,  the  powers  that  made 
him  the  great  man  he  was.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  philosopher.  Doctor  Holmes,  was  once 
asked  how  early  the  education  of  a  child 
should  be  begun,  and  his  answer  was,  that 
the  education  of  a  child  should  be  begun  at 
least  two  centuries  before  the  child  was 
born.  The  education  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  begun  six  generations  before  he  was 
born.  In  Lincoln  there  was  the  deep  moral 
purpose  of  Puritan  New  England.  There 
was  the  antecedent  of  that  New  England 
life,  and  there  was  the  ringing  true  to  the 
great  forces  of  the  universe  in  which  New 
England  so  firmly  believed.  Lincoln  had  also 
in  his  antecedents  the  life  of  New  Jersey, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Virginia.  He  also 
had  the  life  of  Kentucky. 

We  all  remember  that  when  the  lines  of 
migration  moved  out  from  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  in  the  occupation  of  the  continent, 
they  moved  along  parallels  of  latitude.  It 
was  an  unusual  thing  that  a  family  should 
pass  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  then 
should  pass  back  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  as  was  true  of  the  Lincolns.  They 
gathered  up  the  traditions  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  section,  the  Middle  States  section,  and 
the  South,  and  then,  as  unerringly  as  the 
compass  points  to  its  pole,  they  crossed  over 
the  line  which  separated  the  free  states  from 
the  slave  states  into  the  North  again.  Lin¬ 
coln  not  only  represented  in  his  heredity  the 
moral  purpose  of  New  England,  but  he  rep¬ 
resented  also  the  chivalric,  the  heroic,  the 
hospitable,  people  of  the  South. 


There  was  an  easy  familiarity  in  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  life;  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
people;  there  was  geniality — all  the  products 
of  the  South.  For  those  who  would  under¬ 
stand  him  he  cannot  be  separated  from  that 
Southern  antecedent.  It  was  not  until  a 
generation  after  his  death  that  the  South 
came  to  realize  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
product  of  that  region,  born  within  her  own 
borders,  a  man  who  understood  her  point  of 
view,  and  the  man  who  could  have  rendered 
the  largest  service  in  having  restored  an 
amicable  relation  between  North  and  South 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the 
Civil  War.  Jefferson  Davis  himself  said  to 
Colonel  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  fifteen 
years  after  the  Civil  War:  “I  now  perceive 
that  the  darkest  day  for  the  South  since  our 
defeat  in  the  field  was  the  day  when  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  was  struck  down.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  American,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  sections  of  the  country.  He 
conceived  of  America  as  a  united  whole  in 
the  way  that  no  other  man  of  his  generation 
conceived  of  America  as  a  whole,  perhaps 
as  no  other  man  in  all  our  history  has  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  unity  of  this  land  of  ours. 

In  the  next  place,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
the  product  of  his  forbears.  He  brought 
to  his  task  not  only  the  rough-and-ready, 
the  spontaneous,  the  unconventional,  the 
native  strength  of  the  frontier,  but  he 
brought  also  the  power  of  the  people  he  had 
grown  up  with  on  this  frontier.  Lincoln 
was  above  all  things  else  a  child  of  the 
frontier,  a  man  who  had  the  capacity  to 
adapt  means  to  ends,  a  man  who  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  with  which 
he  dealt,  a  man  who  cut  away  all  the 
refinements,  all  the  externals,  all  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  the  questions  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  for  consideration,  and  came  to 
the  simple  truth  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
That  was  a  characteristic  of  the  frontiersman 
— a  man  who  did  not  waste  time  in  nones¬ 
sentials,  in  theories,  in  speculation,  but  saw 
directly  into  any  matter  which  he  considered. 
It  was  that  quality  of  strength  of  the  frontier 
with  which  Lincoln  was  endowed,  that  was 
the  very  beginning  of  his  education. 
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Out  of  his  frontier  experience,  out  of  his  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  what  they  wished 
practical  experience,  out  of  the  rail-splitting  would  be  brought  to  pass  ? 
experience,  Lincoln  learned  the  lesson  of  It  is,  I  think,  no  mere  accident  that  George 
patience;  he  learned  the  lesson,  as  he  said,  of  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  two 
“biding  his  time.”  He  waited  for  the  in-  greatest  of  Americans,  were  both  the  children 
fluences  of  time  to  work  with  him  and  for  of  the  out-of-doors,  and  that  they  had 
him,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes;  learned  the  lessons  of  the  out-of-doors,  the 
and  we  can  learn  from  him  that  many  of  lessons  of  the  huntsman  and  of  the  rough- 
the  great  problems  of  life,  if  we  will  but  and-ready  frontiersman  in  the  adaptation  of 
give  time  her  free  course,  will  solve  them-  means  to  ends,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
selves.  Again  and  again,  when  men  tried  supreme  purposes  of  their  lives  without  too 
to  force  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  decision,  to  many  refinements  of  the  schools, 
stampede  him  into  rendering  a  judgment,  Abraham  Lincoln’s  career  is  perhaps  the 
he  hesitated,  waited;  he  studied  the  prob-  most  striking  illustration  which  we  could 
lem,  he  put  to  use  those  attributes  which  he  find  of  the  difference  between  what  is 
possessed,  and  after  a  while,  with  his  great  familiarly  called  “schooling”  and  the  thing 
patience,  the  new  light  came  and  the  new  which  I  would  like  to  define  as  “education.” 
way  was  opened.  When  once  in  a  pressing  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  ac- 
situation  his  advisers  tried  to  drive  him  to  count  of  the  education  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
an  early  decision,  he  answered  their  solicita-  would  be  a  story  soon  to  be  told.  His 
tion  in  the  statement  that  long  ago  he  schooling  was  one  of  the  most  pitifully  inade- 
learned  not  to  cross  the  Fox  River  until  he  quate  that  could  well  be  imagined.  In  all, 
got  to  it.  That  capacity  to  wait,  not  to  he  attended  school  less  than  one  year — at 
force  decisions,  was  the  first  great  endow-  two  different  “chool”  in  his  boyhood  in 
ment  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  he  had  Kentucky,  and  at  three  schools  during  his 
gotten  out  of  his  frontier  life.  He  would  youth  in  Indiana.  He  said  in  his  brief  bio- 
have  failed  again  and  again  in  the  crises  of  graphy  that  he  attended  school  “by  littles.” 
the  Civil  War;  he  would  have  lost  campaign  Most  of  those  who  attended  the  schools  with 
after  campaign,  if  he  had  not  had  that  abid-  Abraham  Lincoln  forgot  in  the  long  vaca- 
ing  faith,  that  power  to  wait,  that  infinite  tions  which  elapsed  between  the  few  weeks 
confidence  in  the  over-ruling  of  Almighty  in  the  school  terms,  all  they  had  learned  in 
God  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  a  willing-  the  previous  terms;  they  had  to  start  in  all 
ness  to  rest  all  and  to  allow  God  to  work,  over  again.  But  Abraham  Lincoln  seemed 
He  was  criticized,  he  was  reviled,  he  was  to  have  a  tenacity  in  keeping  all  he  had 
ridiculed  for  this;  he  was  cartooned  as  learned  and  adding  thereto  in  the  intervals 
“Mr.  Ready  to  Halt,”  but  that  power  of  between  the  terms,  and  he  went  back  to 
patience  which  came  from  the  early  life  of  school  to  make  still  further  progress, 
the  frontier  was  his  first  great  endowment.  Learning  seemed  to  have  been  with  him. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  the  two  from  his  early  years,  a  sort  of  passion.  This 
Americans  who  loom  largest  in  our  history,  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  yet  the  passion 
the  man  who  founded  the  Republic  and  the  was  there.  He  read  omnivorously.  He 
man  who  saved  the  Republic  in  its  hour  of  thought  much,  he  ciphered  a  great  deal,  and 
crisis,  were  both  woodsmen;  both  frontiers-  while  his  companions  were  engaged  in  the 
men;  both  men  who  were  familiar  with  the  sports  of  the  time,  carried  on  by  the  natural 
workings  of  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  habits  of  boys  among  whom  he  lived,  Abe 
great  out-of-doors,  and  who  had  the  capacity  Lincoln,  as  a  boy,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve 
to  wait,  and  to  watch,  and  to  believe  that  if  years  old,  was  engaged  in  the  serious  study 
they  were  right  in  their  purpose,  if  they  which  had  grown  out  of  those  schools, 
were  right  in  their  attempted  accomplish-  And,  mark  you,  he  got  much  more  in  the 
ment,  they  could  wait  in  the  confidence  study  which  he  did  on  his  own  account 
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than  he  acquired  from  the  schools  which  he 
had  attended.  He  not  only  was  interested 
in  school  books,  but  had  that  best  of  all 
educations,  an  opportunity  to  read  a  few 
good  books.  There  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  he  lived  half  a  dozen  books. 
If  we  were  to  pick  out  the  books  for  a  youth 
to  read  we  would  probably  feel  that  these 
were  the  very  best  that  could  be  selected. 

First  of  all,  he  had  the  English  Bible  in  the 
King  James  version,  and  that  he  made 
peculiarly  his  own — not  only  the  language 
but  the  thought,  the  feeling,  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  was  a  part  of  the  education  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  Along  with  this  was  iEsop’s 
FableSy  which  he  also  made  his  own.  His 
peculiar  aptness  in  illustration,  his  anecdotal 
trait,  his  readiness  to  meet  all  situations 
with  a  happy  story,  was,  I  believe,  traceable 
to  that  early  study  of  ./Esop;  he  built  out 
of  .Esop’s  Fables  and  an  accumulation  of 
ancedotes  which  he  added  to  these,  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  his  life  which  made  him  adaptable 
and  gave  him  a  practical  point  of  view  as  he 
dealt  with  the  difficult  and  troublesome 
questions  that  were  crowded  upon  him  later 
in  life.  The  third  of  his  books  was  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim* s  Progress.  He  added  to  these  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe,  Weems’  Life  of  Washington, 
Shakespear’s  Plays,  and  the  Statutes  of  In¬ 
diana.  These  seem  to  have  represented  all 
the  books  that  were  within  his  reach. 

While  Lincoln  read  not  many  books,  he 
read  a  great  deal.  He  read  a  few  books  over 
and  over.  The  evidence  of  that  is  in  the 
use  he  made  of  them  in  all  his  later  life.  His 
familiarity  with  these,  his  ability  to  quote 
them,  his  readiness  in  the  use  of  them,  con¬ 
firms  the  old  saying  that  one  should  beware 
the  man  of  one  book;  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
essentially  a  man  of  one  book,  who  had  that 
wonderful  advantage  of  mastering  a  few 
good  books,  getting  them  into  his  mind, 
making  them  his  own.  Through  that  pos¬ 
session  he  developed  a  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  thought  of  these  books  which  gave  him 
a  power  from  his  education. 

Someone  said  of  Lincoln  that  his  schooling 
did  not  interfere  with  his  education,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that.  Sometimes 


the  number  of  things  we  study  and  the  way 
we  study  them,  the  effect  of  the  training  in 
the  school,  rather  dulls  the  edge  of  the 
mind,  and  turns  power  aside  from  their  real 
purpose.  Lincoln  knew  himself,  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  himself  and  prepared  by  training  a 
power  which  was  a  great  asset  to  him  in  all 
of  his  career. 

Lincoln’s  greatest  biographers  said  that 
he  read  and  wrote  and  ciphered  incessantly. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  passion  not  only  to 
read,  but  to  comprehend;  not  only  to  com¬ 
prehend,  but  to  make  other  people  compre¬ 
hend;  he  translated  what  he  read  into 
language  which  other  people  could  under¬ 
stand.  So  he  built  a  habit  of  thought,  a 
power,  a  facility  in  analysis,  that  gave  him 
one  of  the  best-trained  minds  which  this 
nation  has  ever  produced,  though  he  had 
relatively  a  limited  education  measured  in 
the  training  of  the  schools  or  in  the  range  of 
subjects  he  studied. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  we  have  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  lesson  which  we 
can  well  afford  to  heed.  If  I  were  to  offer 
an  observation  on  our  modern  system  of 
training,  if  I  were  to  make  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  system  of  training  which  we  have 
and  the  system  of  training  which  I  saw  a 
few  months  ago  in  a  country  across  the  sea, 
I  would  say  that  the  greatest  disability  we 
labor  under  in  this  country  is  in  the  study  of 
too  many  subjects,  of  losing  the  perspective, 
of  wasting  our  powers  by  distributing 
them  over  too  wide  a  field,  by  having  too 
little  definiteness  of  aim,  too  little  directness 
of  purpose.  I  am  not  entering  a  plea  for  a 
classical  education,  or  a  scientific  education, 
or  a  literary  education,  or  any  other  form  of 
education,  but  I  do  say  that  the  experience 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  way  he  educated 
himself,  and  the  power  which  he  acquired 
from  his  study,  teach  that  if  one  wants  power 
he  must  not  distribute  his  effort  over  too 
many  subjects  of  study,  nor  scatter  his  effort 
too  widely.  The  great  excellence  of  the 
English  schools  for  boys,  as  I  saw  them  on  a 
visit  to  the  other  side  last  year,  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  boys  study  relatively  few 
subjects,  and  they  study  these  over  wide 
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periods  of  time.  They  develop  a  power  in 
study,  a  facility  in  dealing  with  their  studies 
and  a  capacity  for  mastering  the  things 
with  which  they  deal,  which  sends  out  the 
boys  from  the  English  schools  able  to  help 
themselves  in  study  in  a  way  that  seems  not 
to  be  true  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come 
out  of  the  schools  in  America.  We  do  too 
much  broadside  shooting,  have  too  little 
definiteness  of  aim  in  our  training  in 
America.  The  first  great  lesson  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  he  had  a 
very  narrow  field  of  educational  effort, 
that  he  had  a  limited  number  of  books,  that 
he  set  for  himself  a  rather  slight  task  of 
achievement  as  we  would  term  achievement, 
and  that  he  developed  a  power  and  got  a 
facility  in  vrorking  on  that  narrow  field  and 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  which 
made  him  one  of  the  best-trained  men  whom 
we  have  ever  known  in  America. 

Another  striking  thing,  as  I  believe,  about 
the  education  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  the 
continuity  of  his  training.  He  stopped 
school  probably  at  twelve,  but  he  was  not 
educated  then;  he  was  not  educated  at 
fifteen,  was  not  educated  at  eighteen,  nor  at 
twenty-four,  nor  at  thirty,  nor  at  forty,  nor 
at  fifty.  His  efforts  for  a  training,  his 
desire  to  perfect  his  powers,  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  things  with  which  he  dealt,  went 
on  to  the  very  end  of  his  life;  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  finest  example  which  I 
could  use  of  continuity  in  the  educational 
process.  The  man  never  felt  that  he  was 
educated,  but  he  believed  that  he  had  to 
go  on  continuously  in  his  education,  study¬ 
ing  and  struggling  with  the  problems  which 
were  presented,  and  going  back  to  his  old 
original  books  of  study,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  horizon  of  Lincoln’s  life  seemed  to 
have  moved  back.  He  got  new  visions,  he 
saw  new  meanings  to  those  things  with 
which  he  had  been  dealing  when  he  steered 
flatboats  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  twice 
over.  When  he  moved  from  the  interior  to 
the  seaboard,  the  world  meant  a  different 
thing  to  him.  When  he  met,  as  he  did  from 
time  to  time,  men  who  came  from  beyond 
his  own  horizon,  and  he  saw  their  view  of 


the  world,  and  the  training  they  had  had, 
the  world  meant  a  different  thing  to  him. 
And  when  later  on  he  was  called  to  a  larger 
experience  and  the  larger  responsibility,  he 
grew  with  the  increase  in  the  responsibility; 
the  power  of  Abraham  Lincoln  increased 
from  year  to  year  as  he  came  on  to  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  Civil  War.  When  he  came  back  from 
the  term  in  Congress  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  ill  prepared  for  his  profession,  that 
he  had  not  properly  studied  law,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  the  practice 
of  law;  then  he  started  in  all  over  again  to 
master  the  science  of  law.  He  had  met  men 
with  more  power,  with  better  training,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  at  a  disadvantage,  that 
theretofore  he  had  been  practising  law  in  a 
rough-and-ready  manner  after  the  method  of 
the  frontier.  When  he  came  back  from  Con¬ 
gress  he  felt  that  if  he  was  going  to  succeed 
in  the  practice  of  law  (and  his  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  practice  of  law  were  following 
his  return  from  his  single  term  in  Congress), 
he  ought  to  understand  the  law  better 
and  the  legal  processes  and  ideas  better. 
As  he  studied  law  he  got  the  notion  that  in 
the  practice  of  law  there  was  a  relationship 
of  conclusion  to  premises,  an  orderly  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  application  of  principles  to 
individual  cases.  He  gave  the  following 
explanation  after  he  had  delivered  his 
Cooper  Union  speech  in  i860.  In  New 
Haven  someone  asked  him  what  was  the 
secret  of  his  great  facility  in  expression,  of 
his  power  to  state  a  case.  Lincoln  replied 
he  was  not  quite  sure;  he  never  thought  of 
it  in  that  way;  but  he  remembered  that 
when  he  had  begun  this  new  study  of  the 
law  he  went  to  a  dictionary  and  tried  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  “demon¬ 
strate.”  He  got  the  idea  that  this  legal 
process,  this  logical  and  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  was  by  demonstration  and  proof.  He 
said  the  dictionary  told  him  it  was  a  proof 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt.  He  won¬ 
dered  ^''w  that  sort  of  proof  differed  from 
ordinary  proof.  He  said  he  proceeded  from 
one  dictionary  to  another;  he  got  all  the 
books  he  could  find  to  learn  what  “demon- 
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strate”  meant,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  understand.  “Why,”  said  he, 
“you  might  as  well  try  to  define  blue  to  a 
blind  man  as  to  make  me  understand  the 
meaning  of  ‘demonstrate’.” 

But  somehow,  he  said,  he  got  the  idea 
that  “demonstrate”  had  something  to  do 
with  geometry,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to 
understand  the  idea  of  proof  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  in  the  law,  he  had  to 
know  proof  as  it  existed  in  geometry.  Then 
he  stopped  the  study  of  law,  after  he  had 
been  in  Congress,  after  he  had  practised 
law  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  He  stopped 
it  and  went  home;  he  got  a  copy  of  Euclid’s 
Geometry;  he  didn’t  stop  until  he  had 
learned  to  demonstrate  at  sight  every  one  of 
the  propositions  in  six  books  of  Euclid.  Then 
said  Lincoln:  “I  had  learned  a  little  of  what 
‘demonstrate’  meant — a  little  of  what 
logical  proof  meant.”  “And  then,”  he 
added,  “I  went  back  and  took  up  once  again 
the  practice  of  law.” 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  even  with  that, 
because  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was 
called  in  conference  in  the  famous  American 
Reaper  case,  in  Cincinnati,  he  met  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  who  after  looking  him  over 
absolutely  refused  to  let  him  plead  in  that 
case,  just  spurned  and  ignored  him.  Lincoln 
felt  that  Stanton  had  a  power  which  he  did 
not  possess;  it  was  a  great  source  of  pain  to 
him,  great  chagrin,  that  he  should  be  thus 
treated,  but  he  did  not  harbor  a  grievance, 
he  did  not  treasure  resentment  against 
Stanton.  He  said  to  his  best  friend:  “I  am 
going  home  to  study  law.”  He  said :  “These 
trained  men  from  the  East  have  studied 
law  all  their  lives,  they  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  a  power  in  the  use  of  the  law 
that  I  have  not.  Already  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  west.  They  are  in  Ohio  at  this 
time,  and  pretty  soon  they  will  be  in  Illin¬ 
ois,  and  I  am  going  home  to  study  law,  and 
when  they  get  to  Illinois,  I  will  be  ready  for 
them.” 

He  was  ever  a  student,  this  man  Lincoln; 
never  content,  never  satisfied  with  his  ac¬ 
complishments,  never  believing  that  he  had 
fully  mastered  the  thing  with  which  he  was 


dealing.  The  power  that  he  brought  to 
bear  in  the  study  of  his  law  cases  made  him 
largely  successful. 

That  same  power  Lincoln  applied  also 
to  his  study  of  political  questions;  he  applied 
it  to  his  dealing  with  the  slavery  question. 
He  saw  deeper  into  that  question  than  did 
the  other  men  of  his  generation.  Things 
which  they  did  not  see — the  vague  and 
evasive  phases  of  the  slavery  question  with 
which  he  dealt  in  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debates,  and  in  the  Cooper  Union  speech, 
and  many  other  of  his  speeches — Lincoln 
made  transparently  clear  so  that  the  man 
on  the  street  could  understand  and  see  the 
force  of  the  thing  he  was  saying.  That  was 
true  because  Lincoln  had  himself  mastered 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing.  He 
had  seen  the  relationship  of  all  these  ques¬ 
tions,  their  ramifications  and  their  quali¬ 
fications. 

In  i860,  when  Lincoln  was  asked  about 
his  power  of  statement,  he  said  he  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  boy  in  his  father’s  home  being 
troubled  by  his  inability  to  understand  the 
conversation  of  the  people  whom  he  heard 
talking,  and  that  many  a  time  it  had  been 
his  practice  to  go  to  his  room  after  hearing 
a  conversation  during  the  evening,  and  to 
spend  a  part  of  the  night  in  attempting  to 
think  through,  to  comprehend,  and  to  state 
in  his  own  language  what  these  people  had 
been  talking  about.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  that  anything  had  ever  made  him 
angry  in  his  life  except  his  inability  to 
understand  what  other  people  were  saying: 
but  that  used  to  make  him  frantic;  he  lost 
his  temper  when  he  could  not  understand; 
and  he  said  after  hearing  a  conversation  of 
that  sort  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
worked  the  thing  over  in  his  own  thought, 
and  expressed  it  in  language  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  would  make  it  so  plain  that  every 
boy  he  knew  could  understand.  It  was 
that  growth,  that  self-discipline,  that  un¬ 
folding  of  his  power,  that  was  one  of  the 
great  elements  in  the  education  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  men  who  accompanied  Lincoln  in  the 
famous  journey  from  Springfield  to  Washing- 
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ton  when  he  went  to  be  inaugurated,  found 
as  he  went  from  city  to  city,  as  he  passed 
through  state  after  state,  and  approached 
the  National  Capital,  that  there  was  a 
growth  in  his  conception  of  what  the  duties 
to  which  he  was  going  were;  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  rested  upon  him;  of  the  power 
which  he  must  bring  to  bear  to  meet  those 
responsibilities  and  to  discharge  these  du¬ 
ties.  Certainly  that  power  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  grew  with  his  years  is  to  be 
traced  in  his  state  papers — the  letters  which 
he  wrote,  the  speeches  which  he  made,  and 
the  papers  which  he  produced  during  the 
Civil  War. 

We  pay  our  tribute  of  homage  to  the  first 
inaugural  address — a  great  paper,  a  master¬ 
ful  analysis.  To  show  how  great  Lincoln 
was  we  have  but  to  compare  some  parts  of 
that  address  as  they  were  proposed  by 
William  H.  Seward,  with  the  revision  that 
Lincoln  made  of  these;  how  obviously  he 
improved  in  facility  of  expression,  in  clear¬ 
ness  of  statement,  upon  the  thing  which 
Seward  had  written.  The  first  inaugural 
was  indeed,  a  great  paper,  and  we  admire  it, 
but,  compare  with  the  first  inaugural  the 
second,  which  was  like  an  inspired  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament;  the  second  inau¬ 
gural  was  the  consecration  of  a  life  to  a  holy 
cause;  a  generously  frank  spirit  was  brought 
to  all  of  the  issues  that  were  involved  in  the 
crisis;  an  appeal  was  made  to  those  on  the 
other  side.  A  deep  feeling  made  this  an 
infiriitely  greater  document  than  was  the 
first  inaugural.  In  the  difference  between 
these  two  addresses  you  find  an  illustration 
of  the  way  Abraham  Lincoln  had  grown. 

My  own  observation  is  that  there  was  a 
thoroughness  in  all  Lincoln’s  education. 
He  was  never  satisfied  to  stop  half  way.  He 
believed  that  he  should  go  to  the  limit  in 
his  reading,  go  to  the  limit  in  his  study,  that 
he  should  master  the  thing  with  which  he 
dealt,  and  never  cease  in  his  efforts  until 
that  mastery,  that  achievement  had  been 
accomplished. 

We  are  so  prone  to  believe  that  when  we 
get  a  little  portion  of  a  subject  into  our  sys¬ 
tems,  when  we  understand  something  about 


it,  when  we  get  a  glimmer  of  what  it  means,  it 
is  ours.  We  vision  vaguely  what  we  are 
studying,  and  we  say  that  we  understand  it, 
but  that  we  can’t  explain  it.  The  lesson 
in  the  education  of  Lincoln  is  that  one  must 
go  to  the  bottom,  that  he  must  see  through, 
that  he  must  master,  that  he  must  compre¬ 
hend  all  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
dealing,  and  that  he  is  not  warranted  in 
stopping  in  the  study  of  any  subject  until 
he  has  effected  such  a  mastery  and  such  a 
comprehension. 

It  was  the  quality  just  mentioned  which 
made  Lincoln  so  superior  to  Douglas  as  a 
debater.  Douglas  had  a  facility,  quickness 
of  wit,  an  adaptability,  a  repartee,  and 
brightness  of  mind  which  made  him  for  the 
moment  effective;  but  in  contrast,  Lincoln 
had  a  thoroughness  and  a  completeness  of 
mastery  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
were  dealing.  The  question  which  he  asked 
Douglas  in  the  Freeport  debate  showed  that 
Lincoln  understood  the  tendency,  and  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  slavery  question, 
in  a  way  that  Douglas  did  not.  Douglas’s 
answer  to  that  question  resulted  in  his 
temporary  success  because  that  answer  was 
given  to  please  the  people  of  Illinois.  But 
Lincoln  saw  deeper  than  that;  he  saw  all 
America,  and  the  answer  that  Douglas  gave 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  candi¬ 
date  of  his  whole  party  in  the  presidential 
election  two  years  later;  there  was  a  divided 
democracy  because  of  that  answer,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  became  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Last  of  all,  and  in  a  sense  fundamental  to 
all,  the  education  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  effective  and  powerful,  and  it  accom¬ 
plished  results  because  of  its  moral  quality. 
First  of  all,  Lincoln  was  intellectually  hon¬ 
est;  he  was  honest  with  himself;  he  never 
tried  to  deceive  himself;  he  never  assumed 
to  understand  or  pretended  to  understand  a 
thing  which  he  did  not  understand.  He 
began  with  the  resolve  that  he  would  be  the 
complete  master  of  the  thing  with  which  he 
was  dealing,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to 
speak  on  it  or  write  on  it,  or  to  lead  others 
in  dealing  with  it,  until  he  was  himself  the 
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master  of  it.  That  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  great  secret  of  his  success. 

There  were  other  men  in  his  generation 
who  had  as  great  intellectual  power,  per¬ 
haps,  as  had  Lincoln.  Webster  was  an 
infinitely  greater  lawyer.  There  were  other 
men  who  had  tremendous  power,  but  the 
one  difference  between  Lincoln  and  the  other 
men  of  power  of  his  generation,  and  the  thing 
that  brings  him  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  men  of  power  in  our  generation,  was 
that  simplicity  of  his  purpose,  that  intellec¬ 
tual  honesty,  that  love  of  truth  which  was 
basal,  which  was  the  undergirding  of  all 
that  he  said,  and  all  that  he  did. 

I  remember  out  in  central  Illinois,  in  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District,  where  Lincoln  rode 
the  circuit,  and  where  I  lived  for  some  years 
and  knew  people  who  knew  Lincoln,  that 
I  met  an  old  man  who  said  he  had  attended 
a  country  picnic  on  one  occasion  where  a 
considerable  number  of  the  community 
had  gathered,  of  which  number  Lincoln  was 
one.  After  the  custom  of  the  time,  they 
called  on  different  people  to  speak,  and 
finally  someone  called  “Abe  Lincoln,”  and 
the  cry  became  general  in  the  audience  for 
“Abe  Lincoln.”  My  old  friend  said:  “Lin¬ 
coln  went  up  to  the  platform,  embarrassed, 
shuffling  along,  hesitating,  and  said,  ‘Why, 
I  ain’t  got  nothing  to  say.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  talk  about?’  Someone  in  the 
audience  said,  ‘Talk  about  the  tariff,  Abe, 
talk  about  the  tariff.’  Lincoln  pulled  him¬ 
self  together,  smiled,  and  said,  ‘Well,  that 
reminds  me,  talking  about  the  tariff,  of  a 
little  experience  I  had  over  in  New  Salem. 
I  was  tending  store,  when  a  fellow  came  in 
and  said  that  he  wanted  a  picayune’s  worth 
of  crackers.  I  gave  him  the  crackers,  and 
later  he  handed  them  back  to  me  and  said, 
“I  don’t  want  these  crackers;  take  them 
back,  and  give  me  a  picayune’s  worth  of 
cider.”  I  took  back  the  crackers  and  gave 
him  the  cider,  and  then  he  drank  the  cider. 
Soon  he  started  away,  so  I  said,  “Here, 
Bill,  pay  me  for  that  cider.”  And  he  said, 
“Why,  I  gave  you  the  crackers  for  the 
cider.”  I  said,  “Well,  pay  me  for  the 
crackers.”  But  Bill  said,  “I  didn’t  have 


any  crackers.’”  Then,  Lincoln  concluded, 
‘I  never  did  figure  the  darn  thing  out;  when¬ 
ever  I  tried  to  collect  for  the  crackers.  Bill 
insisted  he  had  not  had  any  crackers,  and 
when  I  tried  to  collect  for  the  cider  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  gave  me  the  crackers  for  the 
cider.  I  made  up  my  mind,  however,  that 
somehow  I  was  out  a  picayune’s  worth  of 
cider.  That’s  the  way  with  this  tariff.  I 
have  never  figured  the  thing  out;  I  don’t 
understand  it,  but  somehow  or  other  I  seem 
to  be  out  the  tariff.’  Everybody  had  a 
good  laugh,  Lincoln  had  made  a  pleasing 
speech,  and  had  not  compromised  himself 
on  the  tariff.” 

In  contrast,  I  remember,  out  in  this  same 
district,  hearing  a  politician,  who  made  a 
long  speech  on  the  tariff,  and  after  he  got 
through,  a  man  came  up  and  thanked  him 
profusely  and  said,  “I  am  glad  I  Heard  you, 
Mr.  Green,  because  now  I  understand  the 
tariff.”  Later  Mr.  Green  said  to  another 
gentleman  in  confidence  that  he  was  very 
glad  somebody  understood  the  tariff,  because 
he  did  not  understand  it.  Lincoln  said  to 
the  War  Governor  of  Illinois,  Richard 
Oglesby,  “Keep  close  to  the  people,  Dick, 
keep  close  to  the  people;  you  can  fool  all 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time,  but  I  tell  you, 
Dick  you  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time.”  And  it  was  that  feeling  of  trust 
which  the  people  had  in  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  try  to  deceive  and 
mislead  them,  to  misrepresent  facts  to  them, 
that  made  him  so  trusted  and  so  respected. 

The  one  achievement  of  Lincoln’s  life 
which  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
perhaps,  was  his  election  by  a  vote  of  his 
own  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  to 
be  captain  of  the  company.  The  feeling  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  that  he  was  the  man  to  be  in  command, 
seemed  to  give  him  greater  pleasure  than 
any  other  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  him. 
In  that  frontier  settlement  he  was  to  his 
neighbors  “Honest  Abe  Lincoln,”  the  man 
who  was  the  referee  in  boxing  bouts,  and 
wrestling  matches;  the  man  who  held  the 
stakes  in  the  wagers  of  the  frontier;  the 
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man  to  whom  they  looked  for  decision  in  all 
cases  where  they  wanted  to  have  justice 
rendered,  an  even  balance  held. 

When  Lincoln  had  failed  in  his  store  enter¬ 
prise,  and  his  debts  were  outlawed,  he  paid 
these  debts  to  the  last  penny.  He  might 
have  avoided  them;  there  were  grounds  for 
him  to  have  sought  to  escape  them,  had  he 
chosen,  but  he  paid  all;  he  paid  back  the 
man  who  had  signed  his  notes,  and  who  had 
to  make  up  some  of  the  deficiency  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  failure;  it  was  because  of  that 
basal  honesty,  that  baring  of  his  soul  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  he  dealt,  that  Abraham 


Lincoln  had  the  power  vrhich  he  had.  He 
was,  first  of  all.  Honest  Abe  Lincoln;  he 
was  intellectually  honest;  this  was  the  all- 
encompassing  and  all-determining  factor 
in  his  life.  I  dare  to  believe  that  if  the 
manhood  of  America,  if  the  young  manhood 
of  America,  will  study  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  if  our  young  men  will  imitate  the 
virtues;  if  they  will  practice  the  methods  of 
education,  if  they  will  submit  themselves  to 
the  discipline  to  which  he  submitted  him¬ 
self;  if  they  will  build  their  lives  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  this  great,  self-educated  American, 
then  the  destiny  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Republic  are  safe. 


The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  “Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses  I  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offenses  come:  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.”  If 
we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those 
divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly  do  we 
hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  almighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  shall  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  “The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.” 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with 
all  nations. 

— From  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural^  March  4,  1865. 


A  martyr  to  the  cause  of  man 
His  blood  is  freedom’s  eucharist 
And  in  the  world’s  great  hero  list 
His  name  shall  lead  the  van. 

— From  “The  Death  of  Lincoln,”  Charles  H.  Halpin. 


WHAT  SIZE  HALO? 

Elene  M.  Michell 


[Mr.  Pierce’s  contribution  “The  Teacher’s  Brass  Halo”  appearing  in  the  October,  1925,  number 
of  the  Educational  Review  brought  some  waspish  protests  from  indignant  readers.  That  is  worth 
while.  It  shows  a  professional  spirit.  But  no  other  justification  for  printing  the  essay  needs  to  be 
found  than  that  it  called  forth  this  sprightly  rejoinder  from  Elene  Michell  who  is  individual,  philo¬ 
sophical,  human,  indignant,  tolerant,  and  living  in  Cambridge  withal.] 


Maybe  there  are  halo-hunters  in 
every  school  system.  Maybe  there 
are  teachers  who  enjoy  having  halos 
pressed  upon  them;  even  great  Caesar  was 
thought  wistful  when  he  pushed  the  crown 
away.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  halo  business 
is  a  sort  of  cheap  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
school  officials  and  politicians  who  use  praise 
as  a  substitute  for  paying  educational  service 
what  it  is  worth.  As  I  list  my  teacher  ac¬ 
quaintances  I  am  impressed  by  the  number 
of  those  who  deserve  more  than  a  halo  and 
never  think  of  it,  much  less  mention  it. 

There  is  Hannah  Wells  who  died  last 
month.  She  hadn’t  money  enough  to  pay 
for  her  funeral.  For  thirty  years  she  has 
been  the  most  radiant  influence  in  one  of 
the  most  wretched  parts  of  the  town.  Shoes, 
clothes,  food,  medicines,  has  she  bought  for 
contingents  of  children  in  her  public  school 
class.  All  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Carnegie  have  given,  and  I  honor  them  for 
their  generosity,  is,  in  proportion  to  what 
they  had  and  what  they  kept,  small  indeed 
compared  with  the  proportion  of  her  posses¬ 
sions  given  by  my  Saint  Hannah  of  the 
Wells. 

I  am  thinking,  too,  of  Anne  Bradshaw, 
principal  of  a  public  school  in  an  Italian 
district.  If  ever  there  was  a  mother 
superior,  she  is  one. 

Her  teachers  come  from  the  most  distant 
corners  of  the  city  to  that  old  dingy  building 
of  theirs.  The  streets  look  as  though  they 
never  had  been  cleaned.  These  girls  teach 
in  her  school  because  she  has  reached  in  them 
that  heart  of  service,  which,  often  atrophied, 
exists  in  every  human  breast.  To  her  comes 


every  mother  whose  girl  is  going  wrong;  to 
her  are  brought  sick  babies,  and  knotty 
problems  of  home.  There  is  no  extrava¬ 
gance  in  calling  her  good  Saint  Anne. 

You  know  this  kind.  Every  town  that 
has  a  school  has  them.  They  are  cheery, 
merry,  hearty.  If  you  are  looking  for  halos 
you  will  find  the  radiance  emanating  from 
these  teachers.  They  are  no  Main  Street 
dwellers;  their  pictures  are  not  in  the  papers, 
their  names  do  not  bedeck  the  society 
column  nor  the  records  of  the  divorce  courts. 
They  are  the  quiet,  modest  builders  of 
America. 

Who  cares  whether  the  halo  be  brass  or 
gold  as  long  as  the  head  size  fits?  No  one 
of  us  would  object  to  a  brass  halo;  it  is  much 
more  democratic  than  gold  and  infinitely 
safer  to  wear.  But  we  do  object  to  being 
told  that  we  all  wear  the  same  size  crown, 
and  that  one  made  to  fit  the  smallest  in¬ 
dividual. 

It  is  no  less  than  amusing  to  see  a  writer 
who  has  supposedly  specialized  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  indulge  in  wholesale  condemnation  of 
the  species  because  some  individuals  deserve 
disdain.  One  might  suppose  that  a  study 
of  the  law  of  individual  differences  would 
modify  dependence  on  sweeping  generalities. 
Further,  since  when  have  psychologists 
developed  tests  which  can  determine  “evi¬ 
dence  of  potential  greatness  ”  ?  Certainly  no 
adult  intelligence  test  has  aspired  to  this; 
and  until  it  becomes  a  scientific  reality,  one 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  fails  to  provide  superior  scores. 

What  are  the  factors  that  bring  out  this 
condemnation?  “Assertiveness  that  never 
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defends  the  profession,  personal  attractive¬ 
ness  that  is  characterized  by  a  willingness  to 
allow  her  male  escort  to  park  his  roadster 
on  a  country  road  until  the  wee  small  hours, 
and  allegiance  to  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Democratic  mayor!”  Is  this  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  modern  women  or  of  a  professional 
body?  If  the  latter,  one  must  perforce  ask 
who  is  responsible  for  the  political  situation 
which  allows  the  Republican  President  and 
the  Democratic  mayor  to  purchase  the  brass. 
How  long  could  the  teacher  or  any  other 
appointed  office-holder  retain  her  position 
if  she  publicly  supported  an  impotent  third 
party  and  criticized  government  policy? 
Free  the  schools  from  local  politics,  take 
away  the  failure-or-success  edict  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  over  his  teachers,  and  you  will  be 
amazed  to  see  what  a  forward-looking  body 
of  workers  are  already  in  the  ranks.  How 
do  you  know  that  Mary  Brown  never  makes 
constructive  criticisms  of  the  Government? 
Because  Willie  is  taught  the  pledge  to  the 
flag  and  allegiance  to  the  American  nation? 
Did  you  ever  ask  Willie  what  excuses  Teacher 
gave  for  the  part  the  United  States  played 
in  the  Mexican  War?  Oh,  she  found  ex¬ 
cuses,  but  she  let  the  class  see  there  was  a 
need  for  them. 

It  is  asserted  that  Mary  Brown  doesn’t 
care  to  listen  to  Whiting  Williams.  When 
Williams  spoke  in  our  town,  long  before  he 
was  so  well  known,  he  talked  before  two 
groups — the  Men’s  City  Club  and  the  Forum 
Club.  The  latter  organization  has  never 
attracted  members  outside  our  profession; 
its  sessions  are  neither  social  nor  amusing; 
but  the  room  was  packed  that  night  and  we 
kept  Williams  talking  until  close  to  mid¬ 
night.  If  Mary  Brown  never  breaks  from 
her  complacency  why  is  it  that  teachers  are 
called  to  confer  with  the  superintendent  for 
discussing  liberal  ideals;  and  why  do  teach¬ 
ers’  examinations  include  such  questions  as: 
“Do  you  believe  in  presenting  controversial 
questions  to  young  people?”  and  “What  are 
the  dangers  attendant  on  presenting  both 
sides  of  political  questions  to  high-school 
youths?” 

And  so  you  think  we  sit  in  dark  roadsters 


in  the  wee  hours?  Well,  that  is  the  sort  of 
situation  in  which  only  a  witness  could 
identify  the  participants.  But  the  girls  I 
know  won’t  even  go  to  the  theater  week 
nights  because  it  isn’t  fair  to  the  children 
to  be  so  tired  next  day. 

Tell  us  an  occupation  which  has  as  large 
a  body  of  employees  where  you  will  find  as 
much  intelligence,  earnestness,  desire  to  go 
to  Europe-ness,  personal  attractiveness  and 
patience  with  irritating  children  and  stupid 
men  superiors?  Has  either  law  or  medicine 
advanced  its  procedure  or  methods  as  the 
teaching  profession  has  done  in  the  past 
twenty  years?  Has  either  profession  brought 
to  itself  a  clientele  doubled  as  many  times 
as  have  the  schools?  Does  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  support  extension  classes  and  summer 
schools  or  show  an  interest  in  professional 
study  in  any  degree  commensurate  with 
the  attitude  of  teachers? 

Your  tale  of  Mary  Brown  reminds  me  of 
Mary  White.  She  is  one  of  those  who  have 
never  left  the  profession;  she  began  teaching 
at  eighteen  and  is  still  at  it  at  sixty-five. 
The  thing  which  interests  me  in  her  is  the 
large  number  of  intimate  friendships  which 
she  maintains  with  former  pupils,  the  efforts 
which  they  make  to  call  on  her,  to  write  to 
her,  and  occasionally  to  send  her  telegrams 
of  greeting.  Among  these  friends  is  a  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  with  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  a  bishop  in  China,  a  business 
man  in  Chicago,  the  wife  of  a  well-known 
man,  an  instructor  in  Harvard  and  one  in 
Columbia.  The  story  of  these  two  Ph.D’s  is 
characteristic  of  why  Mary  White’s  former 
pupils  remember  her.  One  was  the  dull  boy 
of  his  high-school  class;  he  failed  in  every¬ 
thing  until  Mary  White  got  him  interested 
in  science.  His  major  interest  has  shifted 
to-day,  but  he  doesn’t  forget  his  teacher. 
The  other  instructor  was  a  bright  girl  whose 
parents  were  going  to  make  a  stenographer 
of  her  until  Miss  White  persuaded  them  to 
send  her  to  college.  In  addition  to  such 
activities,  Mary  White  supported  her  mother, 
helped  a  sister  who  had  made  an  unfortunate 
marriage,  sent  the  sister’s  child  through  high 
school  and  college,  and  even  helped  two  of 
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her  brothers — one  in  his  youth,  the  other  in 
old  age.  Yet  Mary  White  is  a  modern 
woman  to-day  in  spite  of  her  years;  they 
have  brought  her  richness  without  decay. 
She  keeps  up  her  interest  in  politics  and 
science.  Last  summer  she  went  on  a  cargo 
steamer  to  South  America,  and  up  on  the 
Amazon.  Yes,  she  is  another  example  of 
the  way  in  which  women  stick  to  teaching; 
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she  is  earning  only  $2,000  a  year  and  she 
can’t  afford  to  retire  just  yet. 

Mary  Brown  of  the  brass  halo  was  a 
flashily  drawn  generalization  of  a  type 
common  among  American  women;  Mary 
White  is  a  live,  true  teacher  of  the  type 
common  among  women  teachers.  Shall  we 
ask  her  to  wear  the  same  size  halo  as  Mary 
Brown  ? 


MARIE  QUITS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Roscoe  Pulliam 

[I  knew  a  high-school  principal  who  set  out  to  prove  the  old  contention  of  the  philosophers  that 
good  times  and  happiness  are  not  dependent  on  money.  His  dances  were  a  delight;  a  piano  made  the 
music.  They  had  no  Annual  with  photographs;  graduation  invitations  were  written  not  printed. 
There  were  no  pins,  no  rings,  no  commencement  gifts  nor  flowers.  The  girls  wore  their  white  middy 
blouses  and  big  blue  ties;  the  boys,  their  ordinary  clothes.  And  yet  the  spirit — that’s  the  thing  — 
the  spirit  of  that  school  was  radiant.  Here’s  a  short  and  simple  statement  of  a  tragic  American  fact 
by  a  real  American  teacher  in  a  typical  American  town,  Staunton,  Illinois.  He  hears  the  educational 
orators  extoll  the  American  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity.  God  knows  it’s  hard  enough  to  get,  in 
any  case.  But  the  American  public  school  was  instituted  to  strive  toward  this  goal.  But  when  you 
see  us  letting  the  expensive  apings  of  snobbery  creep  in  to  kill  the  democracy  of  us  in  the  very  temple 
of  it — this  is  enough  to  turn  our  Jefferson  in  his  grave.  Why  not  put  an  end  to  it?  Where’s  your 
nerve  ?] 


Marie  is  visiting  next  door.  Marie 
is  pretty.  Marie  is  also  intelligent. 
Last  year  Marie  led  her  class  in  a 
small  high  school  in  Indiana.  She  was  a 
junior.  She  liked  school,  school  work  suited 
her,  and  she  would  like  to  return  this  year  to 
graduate. 

But  Marie  is  not  going  to  return  to  high 
school.  She  says  she  cannot  afford  to  grad¬ 
uate.  It  is  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  can 
not  afford  not  to  graduate,  that  the  high 
school  is  free,  that  she  will  need  clothes  and 
board  even  if  she  is  not  in  high  school,  and 
that  a  girl  can  easily  earn  enough  money  for 
her  books. 

To  which  Marie  replies  that  no  doubt  all 
these  things  are  true,  but  other  things  also 
are  true — too  true. 

Marie’s  father  is  a  coal  miner.  Now  it 
happens  that  for  two  years  past  conditions 
in  the  coal  fields  of  Indiana  have  been  such 
that  he  has  been  working  only  two  days  each 


week.  He  tries  to  get  other  work  to  piece 
out  a  living  wage,  but  nearly  three  hundred 
other  men  are  also  trying  the  same  thing,  so 
he  is  not  very  successful.  Her  mother  does 
two  washings  a  week,  the  proceeds  of  which 
together  with  what  her  father  earns  just 
barely  serving  to  pay  current  bills  and  the 
building  and  loan  dues  on  the  home,  while 
they  await  a  return  of  better  days.  For 
two  years  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
Marie  in  school  in  spite  of  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions.  They  still  could  do  so  if  Marie 
were  not  going  to  be  a  senior. 

But  this  year  Marie  would  be  a  senior. 
She  would  need  not  only  clothes  and  books, 
but  the  wherewithal  to  take  her  part  in  a 
considerable  social  whirl.  There  is  first  of 
all  a  class  ring  that  must  be  bought,  then 
there  is  a  subscription  to  the  school  annual, 
plus  the  cost  of  a  new  photograph  and  an 
engraver’s  cut — for  what  would  life  be  to  a 
senior  if  her  picture  were  left  out  of  the  an- 
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nual.  Every  loyal  senior  must  buy  a  season 
ticket  to  the  athletic  games.  If  she  does  not 
she  is  a  slacker;  so  says  everybody,  including 
the  principal.  The  football  team  must  be 
equipped  and  supported  even  if  there  is  not 
much  of  a  library,  and  a  still  more  meager 
laboratory.  Then  there  are  a  few  dances — 
real  affairs,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of 
such  functions  among  people  who  are  much, 
yea,  very  much  better  off  financially  than 
Marie  and  most  other  members  of  her  class. 
The  custom  is  to  prorate  the  cost  of  these 
affairs  on  the  members  of  the  class,  whether 
they  go  or  not.  There  are  also  some  ban¬ 
quets  put  on  in  style,  ending  with  an  alumni 
banquet  at  commencement  time;  and  in  these 
prosperous  days,  who  ever  heard  of  a  banquet 
at  less  than  three  dollars  a  head.?  Finally 
there  is  the  commencement  itself.  The  in¬ 
vitations  must  be  engraved  on  the  finest 
stock.  Not  to  order  at  least  a  dozen  would 
be  to  acknowledge  low  breeding.  There 
must  be  hot-house  roses  or  expensive  cut 
flowers — the  flowers  growing  in  profusion  in 
the  town  gardens  are  too  common  for  such  an 
occasion.  In  short,  everything  must  be 
better  and,  above  all  things,  costlier  than 
it  was  last  year,  though  it  drive  the  last 
happy  parent  into  financial  ruin.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  would  cost  Marie  something 
more  than  seventy-five  dollars  exclusive 
of  clothes  to  keep  the  pace,  even  if  this 
year’s  class  should  not  far  outstrip  the  one 
of  last  year  a  thing  which  it  is,  of  course,  in 
honor  bound  to  do. 

Now  in  a  small  city,  to  be  in  high  school 
and  not  in  the  social  whirl  is  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility.  Already  last  year  Marie  felt 
herself  dreadfully  humiliated  and  chagrined 
when  she  was  the  only  girl  at  the  Junior- 


Senior  Banquet  without  a  new  party  dress. 
Marie’s  father  will  not  borrow  money — 
perhaps  he  couldn’t  if  he  would — to  help 
Marie  keep  up  with  society  in  school. 
Marie  can’t  earn  it  herself,  for  competition 
for  work  that  a  high  school  girl  can  do  is 
keen  in  a  city  where  over  two  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  are  situated  exactly  like  Marie’s.  And 
Marie  won’t  go  to  school  unless  she  can  be  in 
the  social  whirl. 

So  Marie  is  quitting  school. 

This  ends  the  story  of  Marie,  but  it  makes 
us  question  several  things.  First  of  all  how 
many  hundreds  of  Maries  are  there  in  this 
broad  land  of  opportunity  and  democracy? 
And  how  many  hundreds  of  others  who  stay 
in  school  do  so  at  the  price  of  a  real  but  un¬ 
necessary  sacrifice  by  other  members  of  their 
families.?  Again  if  some  or  all  of  the  social 
functions  are  really  so  conducted  as  to  be  a 
valuable  part  of  the  educational  program  of 
the  school — as  they  should  be — should  not 
they  be  paid  for  in  the  same  way  as  physics 
and  algebra  are  paid  for.?  Or  are  the  social 
graces  less  important  than  a  knowledge  of, 
say,  plane  geometry.?  And  after  all  how 
much  of  the  extra  expense  of  being  a  senior 
is  really  a  necessary  and  valuable  part  of  the 
educational  program .?  What,  for  example,  is 
the  educational  value  of  a  twelve  dollar  class 
ring,  or  of  seven  dollars  worth  of  engraved 
commencement  invitations? 

Last  and  most  important  of  all  we  wonder 
whether  we  really  have  a  right  to  boast  a 
democratic  school  system  in  a  democratic 
society,  when  we  permit  the  secondary 
school,  the  most  vital  single  safeguard  of 
democracy,  to  become  aristocratic  in  effect 
through  a  senselessly  expensive  social  pace 
among  the  pupils. 


FITTING  THE  UNFIT 

Isaac  Doughton 

[It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  a  committee  of  educational  missionaries  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City,  produced  a  composite  sermonette  entitled  “Success 
in  School”  and  appalled  the  high  schoolers  in  many  cities  by  asserting  that  school  is  for  the  youth 
and  not  for  standards.  William  H.  Allen  reprinted  it  as  a  tract  and  distributed  it  by  thousands. 
Chester  Parker  ridiculed  it  in  his  first  edition  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School;  later  editions  commend  it. 
Here  is  a  teacher  of  teachers,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania,  making  this  idea 
the  basis  of  his  life’s  work.  Who  says  we  are  not  moving?] 


NO  FACT  of  life  is  more  important 
in  education  than  the  fundamental 
biologic  fact  of  diversity.  Emerson 
reminds  us  that  “nature  never  rhymes  her 
children  nor  makes  two  men  alike.  ”  Indeed, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  are  no 
identities  in  nature,  in  spite  of  many 
resemblances.  And  no  two  children  are 
endowed  with  precisely  the  same  capabilities. 
While  this  statement  is  now  somewhat 
commonplace  in  light  of  the  recognition 
which  we  in  the  schools  have  tried  to  give  to 
individual  diflPerences  in  the  last  decade  or 
two,  its  reiteration  here  is  important. 

Throughout  the  centuries  teachers  have 
taught  as  though  they  believed  that  if 
nature  has  never  yet  rhymed  her  children 
she  should  have  done  so;  at  least,  that  her 
bright  and  more  capable  children  should  be 
brought  to  a  uniform  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment.  The  function  of  the  school  until 
comparatively  recent  times  appears  to  the 
student  of  education  to  have  been  twofold: 
first,  to  winnow  out  from  among  the  many 
stupid  the  few  intellectual  children  (in 
practice,  the  children  gifted  with  excellent 
verbal  memory) ;  and  second,  to  bring  these 
intellectuals,  if  possible,  to  a  high  but 
uniform  level  of  accomplishment. 

The  recognized  function  of  the  teacher  has 
thus  for  ages  been  one  of  selection.  Much 
as  Burbank  carefully  chooses  from  a  host  of 
specimens  a  very  few  with  which  to  ex¬ 
periment,  so  the  teacher  has  been  keen 
to  search  for  and  happy  to  find  “the  lads  of 
pairts,”  as  Macclaren’s  old  Scotch  dominie 


called  them,  and  to  concentrate  upon  these. 
Of  course,  the  dominie’s  record  was  note¬ 
worthy.  “Seven  ministers,  four  school¬ 
masters,  four  doctors,  one  professor,  and 
three  civil  service  men  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  auld  schule  in  Domsie’s  time, 
besides  many  that  had  given  themselves  to 
mercantile  pursuits.”  Moreover,  one  of  his 
non-Latin  lads  became  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  beetles.  But  we  are  not 
enlightened  as  to  his  w^ork  with  the  vastly 
larger  number  of  scholars  that  had  been  in 
the  auld  schule.  Their  chief  function  seems 
to  have  been  to  pelt  with  pine  cones  the 
fortunates,  like  Geordie  Hoo,  in  great  glad¬ 
ness  of  heart  because  of  his  achievements 
or  “to  give  their  w'ages  and  live  on  skim 
milk  and  oat  cake  to  let  him  have  his 
chance.” 

Viewed  from  another  angle  the  process 
of  education  has  through  the  centuries 
been  regarded  as  a  process  of  elimination, 
and  the  waste  that  has  resulted  has  had  no 
parallel  except  in  the  seeming  extravagance 
of  nature.  So  important  is  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species  that  nature  takes  no  chances. 
For  every  seed  that  germinates  many 
myriads  do  not;  and  millions  of  pollen  grains 
never  function  in  fertilizing  seed  cells. 
“A  single  codfish,”  says  Fiske,  “has  been 
known  to  lay  six  million  eggs  within  a  year; 
yet  all  but  perhaps  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
six  million  must  die.”  But  the  thriftless 
prodigality  of  nature  is  not  real.  Matter 
and  energy  are  most  carefully  economized. 
The  ungerminated  seeds  and  the  unfertilized 
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cells,  the  conquered  plants,  insects,  birds 
and  beasts  that  have  succumbed  in  the 
great  struggle  for  existence  must  all  give 
back  their  substance  and  energy  to  the 
general  store.  In  reality,  nature  wastes 
nothing  material;  what  appears  to  be  waste 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  economy  of 
nature  the  individual  counts  for  nothing, 
it  is  the  race  that  is  all  important. 

In  contemplation  of  this  fact  Darwin 
was  led  to  propose  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  or,  as  Spencer  more  aptly  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 
Carried  to  one  extreme  this  theory  became 
the  basis  of  Nietzsche’s  degrading,  bru¬ 
talizing  philosophy  of  the  Ubermenschy  the 
superman,  idealizing  “the  will  to  dominate 
(der  Wille  zur  Macht),”  and  deifying 
animal  passion.  This  philosophy  has  largely 
been  responsible  for  the  bloody  story  which 
history  has  had  to  record  for  recent  years. 
Accepting  the  “struggle  for  existence”  and 
the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  as  ultimate 
fact,  it  left  nothing  for  the  unfit  but  merci¬ 
less  elimination. 

Little  wonder  that  the  mind  which  could 
father  such  an  insane  philosophy  of  life 
should  itself  break,  and  that  he  who  despised 
reason  should  lose  what  reason  he  had. 
And  little  wonder  that  a  horrified  world 
should  so  recoil  from  such  a  conception  of 
life  that  men  have  been  blinded  as  to  what 
may  be  vital  truth  in  the  Darwinian  theory. 
Life  is  a  struggle  for  existence.  Evidence 
on  every  hand  shows  that  existence  is 
earned  only  by  effort.  It  is  true  that  the 
effort  is  often  vicarious,  as  for  instance  in  the 
care  which  a  mother  gives  her  child.  But 
fundamentally  life  is  a  struggle,  and  only 
those  survive  who  become  fitted  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  survival. 

The  great  law  of  life,  however,  is  not  the 
“survival  of  the  fittest,”  involving  as  it  does 
a  never-ending  competitive  struggle  even 
among  those  who  have  met  the  primary 
conditions  of  survival;  the  law  is  rather  the 
survival  of  the  fit.  The  logical  outcome  of 
the  conception  of  life  as  a  struggle  is  not 
the  lordly  egotism  of  Nietzschianism.  It 
is  our  own  dead  selves,  to  borrow  from 


Tennyson,  not  the  dead  selves  of  others, 
that  we  use  as  stepping  stones  to  rise  to 
higher  things.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Galilean,  despised  by  Nietzsche,  is  itself 
predicated  upon  the  fact  of  the  bitter 
struggle  of  life;  but  it  teaches  that  in  this 
struggle  the  effort  is  not  competitive  and 
eliminative  but  cooperative.  Mutual  help¬ 
fulness  is  thus  one  of  its  controlling  prin¬ 
ciples.  “The  race  of  civilization  and 
welfare,”  says  Thorndike,  “is  not  run  to 
see  who  can  go  farthest,  but  to  make  all 
go  as  far  as  may  be.” 

While  we  recognize,  therefore,  the  logical 
principle  that  governs  survival,  we  regard 
it  our  duty  not  to  facilitate  the  process 
of  elimination,  but  to  assist  all  so  far  as 
possible  to  qualify  for  survival.  The  altruism 
of  Christianity,  when  rightly  understood, 
leads  not  to  degeneracy  but  to  growth;  it 
does  not  seek  to  nullify  the  law  of  the 
struggle  of  life,  but  to  support  it.  The 
recognition  of  the  individual’s  worth  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  our  modern  civilization; 
and  the  supreme  law  of  civilization  and  prog¬ 
ress  has  been,  not  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit,  but  the  fitting  of  the  unfit. 

The  effect  of  this  law  is  vividly  illustrated 
by  the  increasing  expectancy  of  life.  In 
1751,  according  to  one  authority,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  England  died  before 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  while  just  prior 
to  the  great  war  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  England  reached  the  fifty-fourth  year. 
In  our  own  country,  according  to  insurance 
records,  the  average  expectancy  of  life  has 
advanced  from  49  years  in  1901  to  57  years 
in  1924.  The  contrast  in  the  destructive 
power  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  its  comparative  im¬ 
potence  during  the  world  war  is  wonderfully 
significant.  The  hook-worm,  long  so  de¬ 
structive  of  vitality  in  the  South,  and  yellow 
fever  have  been  brought  under  the  control 
of  science  through  effective  sanitation  and 
right  living. 

Among  children  especially  has  this  de¬ 
crease  in  mortality  been  most  remarkable, 
due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  greater  pro¬ 
tection  now  thrown  about  infants,  and 
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particularly  to  the  wonderful  control  which 
medical  science  and  sanitation  have  gained 
over  such  decimating  scourges  as  smallpox 
and  diphtheria.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
disease,  for  example,  vaccination,  where 
generally  practiced,  has  virtually  wiped  it 
out;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  since 
1895,  when  the  use  of  antitoxin  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  in  still  more  recent  years  with  the 
use  of  the  Schick  test  and  the  immunization 
treatment,  medical  science  has  practically 
freed  mankind  from  one  of  its  most  ancient 
and  most  frightful  terrors.  The  ravages  of 
these  two  diseases  still  among  uncivilized 
races  only  heighten  the  immunity  that  has 
come  in  the  wake  of  scientific  prophylaxis. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
freedom  has  come,  not  by  eliminating  the 
stuggle  for  existence,  nor  by  overthrowing 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fit:  it  has 
come  solely  through  fitting  the  unfit  for 
survival.  The  unfit  must  still  succumb  if 
they  continue  unfit:  they  can  survive  only 
if  they  meet  the  conditions  of  survival. 
Better  sanitation,  better  health  instruction, 
the  cultivation  of  better  health  habits, 
and  the  growing  use  of  immunizing  serums 
are  progressively  thinning  out  the  ranks 
of  the  unfit;  and  the  unvarying  operation 
of  natural  law  is  daily  becoming  less  costly 
in  human  life  and  hopes. 

The  same  principle  governs  our  activities 
in  other  fields  besides  medicine.  As  in 
industrial  chemistry  the  greatest  romance 
is  the  utilization  of  the  by-products,  so  in 
what  we  may  call  social  chemistry  the 
greatest  romance  is  the  effort  to  fit  every 
individual,  even  the  defectives  and  the 
delinquents,  for  useful  and  happy  living. 
Welfare  movements  and  prison  reforms  stir 
the  fear  and  sometimes  the  ire  of  many  who 
are  certain  that  increasing  sentimentality 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals  is  a  cause  rather 
than  a  cure  of  crime.  But  the  number  of 
men  and  women,  especially  of  the  younger 
ages,  who  have  been  reclaimed  through  the 
saner  and  more  humane  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  have  amply  justified  the  reform  move¬ 
ments  Mistakes  have  been  made,  it  is 
true,  but  increasing  knowledge  and  greater 


skill  in  diagnosis  through  broader  experience 
have  resulted  in  relatively  fewer  mistakes 
and  in  wiser  and  more  effective  treatment. 
Present-day  criminology  and  penology  are 
dominated  by  the  principle  of  fitting  the 
unfit  for  efficient  membership  in  the  social 
group. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  treatment  of  those 
who  mentally  are  defective  or  diseased. 
While  in  some  measure  economy  governs 
when  we  seek  to  fit  these  unfortunates 
for  useful  and  productive  service,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  them  that  really 
determines  what  we  shall  do  for  them.  More 
and  more  we  are  seeking  to  diagnose  their 
capabilities  and  deficiencies  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  in  many  cases  correct  and  in 
others  diminish  the  degree  of  misfitness. 
Our  institutions  are  far  too  few  to  do  this 
effectively,  but  this  phase  of  social  service 
is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  as  a 
public  duty. 

The  same  principle  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  govern  in  business  and  industry 
in  the  training  of  men.  In  her  book. 
Education  on  the  Dalton  Plan,  Helen  Park- 
hurst  quotes  a  railroad  official  as  exclaiming, 
“Would  you  believe  it  that  upon  a  modern 
railroad  less  than  eighty  years  old  such  as 
this,  education  and  instruction  are  only  just 
beginning  to  take  the  place  of  discipline  and 
criticism?  We  used  to  suspend  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  workmen.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
understand  them  and  already  w'e  have  far 
less  trouble.”  In  the  industrial  field  “jobs” 
are  necessarily  more  or  less  fixed  in  char¬ 
acter:  the  problem  of  industry  in  relation 
to  labor  is  either  to  fit  the  worker  better 
for  his  job  through  instruction  and  guidance, 
or  falling  in  that,  to  find  some  other  job  for 
which  he  is  or  can  be  fitted.  Instruction 
is  thus  a  part  of  every  well-ordered  industrial 
establishment. 

Surely  in  the  school  more  than  anywhere 
else  the  principle  should  control.  The 
extension  of  education  to  all  social  ranks 
and  to  all  degrees  of  ability  can  be  justified 
on  the  principle  only  that  we  seek  by 
education  to  increase  the  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  these  individuals  to  the  world  in 
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which  they  live.  And  the  compulsion  of 
education  places  upon  the  school  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  each  individual 
to  the  fullest  possible  degree  of  successful 
adjustment,  to  fit  each  individual  for  the 
most  effective  life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

All  too  often  teachers  wish  and  even  ask 
that  certain  children  with  whom  they  have 
difficulty  of  one  kind  or  another  be  crowded 
out  of  or  be  cut  off  from  the  school’s  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  rejoice  when  the  school  is 
“rid”  of  such.  Some  (more  especially  in 
our  higher  schools,)  even  measure  their 
efficiency  by  the  number  of  failures  recorded 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  or  year.  But 
no  industry  rates  efficiency  proportionately 
to  the  growth  of  the  scrap  pile.  Waste 
is  industrial  crime;  and  the  foreman  or 
workman  who  rejoiced  in  the  growth  of  the 
scrap  pile  only  would  be  regarded  as  either 
criminal  or  insane.  No  less  criminal  or 
insane  is  the  teacher,  whether  in  school  or 
college,  who  rejoices  in  the  number  who 
“flunk”  under  his  teaching.  Every  such 
failure  is  a  failure  not  so  often  of  the  pupil 
or  student  as  of  the  teacher. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  teacher’s 
efficiency  should  be  rated  by  the  proportion 
of  the  class  who  pass.  To  do  so  would 
merely  result  in  wholesale  lowering  of 
standards.  It  does  mean  that  every  case  of 
failure  or  prospective  failure  to  meet  certain 
fixed  standards  of  work  or  of  conduct  should 
be  a  challenge  to  the  teacher  for  careful 
study  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual, 
or  of  the  sense  or  justice  of  the  standards. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  who  are  attempting 
to  do  work  that  is  entirely  unsuited  to  their 
particular  abilities;  and  such  misfits  there 
will  be  until  parents  and  teachers  are  guided 
by  something  more  scientific  than  greed 
or  whim  in  the  vocational  direction  of 
children.  The  weeding  out  of  misfits  in  our 
technical  institutions  may  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  social  welfare  requires  that 
certain  high  standards  shall  be  maintained 
in  the  respective  fields  for  which  these 
institutions  aim  to  prepare  young  people, 
or  that  the  competition  prevailing  in  these 


fields  leaves  little  hope  that  any  but  those 
possessing  special  aptitude  can  win  success. 
But  the  heartless  scrapping  of  such  misfits 
by  our  colleges  and  special  schools  is  not 
justified.  To  sweep  out  such  adjudged  mis¬ 
fits  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  mod¬ 
ern  life:  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  not  a  sign 
of  civilization  and  progress. 

A  very  important  department  of  every 
engineering  and  other  special  school,  and 
indeed  of  every  higher  institution,  should  be 
a  salvaging  department.  Instead  of  sweep¬ 
ing  out  heartlessly  as  useless  junk  those 
who  have  proven  unfitness  for  a  particular 
field,  it  should  be  somebody’s  particular 
responsibility  within  each  special  school  to 
study  such  palpably  maladjusted  young 
people,  and  to  guide  them  definitely  into 
that  field  in  which  there  might  be  hope  of 
successful  adjustment.  When  such  young 
people  then  return  home,  it  will  not  be  with 
the  brand  of  failure  upon  them  but  with  the 
hope  of  success  within  them. 

Such  guidance,  it  is  true,  is  the  proper 
task  of  the  lower  school,  but  even  if  it 
could  be  done  effectively  there,  we  should 
still  find  many  cases  of  delayed  maturity  or 
of  faulty  judgments  where  the  higher  schools 
will  need  to  be  concerned  in  guidance. 
The  criticism  of  our  higher  schools  is  that  the 
present  attitude  is  still  the  primitive  attitude 
of  seeking  to  eliminate  the  unfit  instead 
of  the  saner  attitude  of  fitting  the  unfit. 
The  school  should  feel  obligated  to  fit  the 
student  to  a  special  field  of  work  or  find  a 
field  of  work  for  which  he  can  be  fitted. 

In  the  secondary  and  lower  schools  there  is 
not  the  excuse  of  specialized  qualifications  to 
appear  to  justify  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 
Yet  even  here  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  work 
of  too  many  teachers  is  the  spirit  of  elimin¬ 
ation.  Examinations  are  held  purely  as  a 
climax  of  the  process.  Successive  refine¬ 
ments  of  product  thus  result,  and  greater 
clogging  up  of  those  who  fail  to  qualify. 
The  blind  faith  of  teachers  in  examinations 
to  determine  ability  of  any  kind  is  still 
strong.  We  set  up  conventional  standards 
for  the  progress  of  the  child  that  have  ceased 
to  have  any  other  excuse  than  that  they  are 
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conventional;  and  we  judge  his  ability  or  lack 
of  ability  wholly  by  these  standards. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  function  of  tests 
and  examinations  of  any  kind  should  be 
diagnostic;  they  should  serve  merely  as 
aids  in  studying  and  understanding  children 
so  that  the  children  may  be  guided  to  the 
fullest  possible  realization  of  their  powers. 
The  discovery  and  development  of  ability 
is  the  teacher’s  prime  duty.  The  experience 
of  Edison  with  the  school,  multiplied  many 
times  over  in  the  experience  of  others,  is 
still  being  duplicated  in  the  failures  of 
teachers  to  discover  abilities  that  ultimately 
ripen  into  fruitful  service.  It  has  become 
commonplace  among  us  to  say  that  the  good 
teacher  teaches  children  rather  than  sub¬ 
jects,  but  most  of  us  have  not  yet  learned 
the  lesson  well  enough  to  practice  it. 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  school  becomes 
distinctly  one  of  individual  study.  “The 
teacher  who  has  not  learned  by  ordinary 
experience,”  says  Thorndike,  “that  each 
child  is  to  some  extent  a  separate  problem 
demanding  for  his  best  interest  an  edu¬ 
cational  theory  to  fit  him,  should  learn  it 
at  once  from  psychological  theory.  Speciali¬ 
zation  of  schools  is  needed  not  only  to  fit 
pupils  for  special  professions,  arts,  trades, 
and  the  like,  but  also  to  fit  the  school 
to  individual  differences  in  the  pupils. 
Specialization  of  instruction  for  different 
pupils  within  one  class  is  needed  as  well  as 
specialization  of  the  curriculum  for  different 
classes.  Since  human  nature  does  not 
fall  into  sharply  defined  groups,  we  can 
literally  never  be  sure  of  having  a  dozen 
pupils  who  need  to  be  treated  exactly  alike.” 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  the 
lower  schools  has  been  made  more  difficult 
by  the  enactment  of  child  labor  laws  and 
the  consequent  lifting  of  standards  for 
leaving  school.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  in¬ 
stance,  about  thirty  years  ago  it  was  possible 
and  easy  for  boys  from  eight  to  ten  years  of 
age  without  regard  to  school  record  to  find 
employment  about  the  coal  breakers;  but  to¬ 
day  better  laws  more  rigorously  enforced 
practically  close  the  doors  of  employment  in 
and  about  coal  mines  to  boys  under  sixteen. 


It  is  necessary  for  these  boys,  therefore,  to 
remain  in  school  until  that  age.  The  ten¬ 
dency  throughout  the  nation  is  to  lift  the 
standards  of  age  and  school  training  before 
permitting  children  to  work. 

This  policy  has  greatly  affected  the  work 
of  the  schools.  In  earlier  days  little  concern 
was  felt  for  the  enormous  waste  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  elimination  of  children  from 
school;  for  it  was  thought  to  be  as  necessary, 
as  unavoidable  and  as  unutllizable  as  were 
the  by-products  of  the  coke  ovens  and  the 
offal  of  the  oil  refineries  before  chemists 
discovered  their  remarkable  possibilities. 
Education  was  regarded  as  a  process  of 
eliminating  the  unfit  and  of  making  fitter 
the  fit;  and  the  teachers  really  welcomed  the 
departure  from  school  of  the  many  for  whom 
work  seemed  to  be  unsuited.  With  the 
larger  responsibility  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  school  through  compelling  more 
children  to  attend  school  and  to  stay  for 
longer  periods,  it  is  incumbent  upon  teachers 
to  determine  carefully  the  possibilities  of  each 
child  and  to  bring  these  to  the  fullest  possible 
development.  The  child-betterment  social 
program  is  going  to  advance;  minimum 
standards  for  employment  of  children  will 
continue  to  rise;  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  in  this  regard  will  increase. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  education  is 
construction.  Democracy  is  not  “the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,” 
but  the  greatest  possible  good  to  everyone. 
The  efficiency  of  teaching  must  be  tested 
as  much  by  the  prevention  and  salvage 
of  waste  as  by  the  turning  out  of  a  fine 
finished  product.  Conservation  of  childhood 
means  more  than  mere  preservation:  it 
involves  for  each  child  an  awakened  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power,  an  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  of  powder,  and  a  consecration  of  powder 
to  social  welfare.  “To  each  according  to 
his  several  ability”  should  be  a  fundamental 
aim  of  education  in  and  for  democracy; 
and  to  attain  it  requires  that  the  basic  law  of 
education,  like  the  basic  law  of  civilization, 
shall  be,  not  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  but  the  fitting 
of  the  unfit. 


THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Frederic  S.  Pope 


[Chicago  has  a  score  of  citizens'  clubs,  each  with  a  committee  on  public  education.  There  are 
more  than  a  score  of  organizations  made  up  entirely  of  teachers.  The  George  Howland  Club,  men 
schoolmasters,  invited  as  a  guest  to  one  of  its  monthly  dinners,  Frederic  S.  Pope  of  the  Union  League 
Club’s  educational  committee.  Having  him  apprehended,  the  Howlanders  put  him  on  the  stand  to 
testify  what  the  ordinary  layman  expects  of  the  public  school.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  a  vice  president  of 
the  Chicago  Trust  Company,  confessed  to  having  taught  and  supervised  teaching  for  fifteen  years  and 
to  have  backslidden  into  banking  twelve  years  ago,  but  maintained  that:  “Once  a  teacher  always  a 
school  man.”  Here  is  one  of  the  most  compact,  definite  statements  of  what  the  typical  intelligent 
citizen  expects  from  the  schools  and  why  he  expects  it.] 


Education  can  never  stop.  We 
have  to  carry  on  with  our  300  Bank 
employees  from  the  point  where  the 
schools  stopped;  they  must  keep  growing. 
Yes,  I  am  still  a  school  man.  I  maintain 
that  many  of  us  in  later  life  forget  most  that 
we  learned  as  children.  I  claim  that  certain 
things  should,  therefore,  be  so  stressed  that 
they  cannot  be  forgotten.  This  amount  of 
knowledge  is  comparatively  small  and  is, 
for  the  most  part,  found  in  the  curriculum 
below  the  seventh  grade.  These  few  facts 
and  processes  we  need  to  have  reviewed 
and  emphasized  through  all  the  remaining 
grades — high  school  included. 

The  percentage-marking  system  employed 
in^the  schools  gives  the  youngster  false 
concepts  with  which  to  begin  his  business 
or  professional  career.  The  90  per  cent, 
which  in  school  he  has  been  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  excellent,  is  unacceptable  in  life.  A 
10  per  cent  mistake  in  receiving  a  deposit, 
or  cashing  a  check,  or  figuring  interest  on  a 
note,  whether  the  mistake  be  in  favor  of  the 
customer  or  the  bank,  simply  won’t  stand. 
Anything  less  than  perfection  is  failure.  In 
the  arithmetic  of  life,  there  are  only  two 
percentages — 100  and  o. 

The  average  boy  beginning  work  in  a 
Chicago  bank  is  not  accurate  enough  in 
simple  computations,  nor  does  he  have  the 
requisite  speed.  Strange  to  say,  the  two 
seem  to  go  together.  When  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  problem,  he  is  prone  to  leave  it 
without  asking  himself  the  questions: 


About  how  much  should  my  answer  be.? 

Is  my  answer  reasonable? 

Through  experience  on  the  job,  he  has  to 
learn  that  he  must  be  accurate,  speedy, 
and  reasonable.  Some  employees  naturally 
set  down  figures  in  a  neat,  orderly  way; 
others  don’t.  Boys  and  girls  seem  to  be 
born  to  do  the  thing  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  wonder  whether  all  could  be  taught  to  do 
this  simple  task  acceptably. 

From  observation  in  the  educational  world 
and  in  the  business  world  and  through  my 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  our  course  of  study,  surely 
in  the  elementary  school  and  possibly  in  the 
high  school,  ought  to  be  clearly  divided  into 
two  parts: — the  mechanical  memoriier  side, 
and  the  theory  side.  The  former  should 
be  drilled  thoroughly  into  every  child  and 
should  be  the  basis  of  promotion;  the  latter 
should  be  offered  to  all  children  but  can  be 
thoroughly  and  completely  grasped  by  only  a 
portion  of  them.  Review  and  drill  upon  the 
lower-grade  mechanical  processes  must  be 
kept  up  in  succeeding  grades  if  the  youngster 
when  he  leaves  school  and  tackles  life  is  to 
be  as  adept  as  he  ought  to  be  in  handling 
figures. 

We  forget  most  that  we  learn.  It  is  all- 
important  then  that  the  things  we  remember 
be  the  right  things,  the  practical  things,  the 
usable  things.  Why  can’t  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  set  up  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
these  essentials  and  insist  that  every  child 
come  through  with  100  per  cent  ?  I  would 
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apply  this  principle  in  English  instruction 
too,  stressing  correct  usage  habits;  to  geog¬ 
raphy,  emphasizing  locations  very  largely; 
to  history,  teaching  over  and  over  the 
what  and  the  when  in  relation  to  other 
whens;  and  to  a  comparatively  small  list  of 
spelling  words  (the  dictionary  can  be  used 
for  the  words  met  only  infrequently).  I 
would  remember,  even  in  the  high  school, 
that  speedy,  legible  penmanship  is  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  business  world  and  that 
getting  a  position  may  depend  upon  ability 
to  meet  this  requirement. 

If  our  boys  and  girls  only  knew  how  much 
attitude  has  to  do  with  their  success!  Atti¬ 
tude  toward  others  in  positions  of  authority, 
attitude  toward  the  public,  attitude  toward 
pleasure,  attitude  toward  work,  attitude 
toward  self, — each  might  be  the  subject  of  an 
article.  We,  of  the  business  world,  judge 
our  workers,  praise  or  condemn  them, 
reward  them,  largely  on  the  basis  of  their 
attitudes.  We  try  not  to  confuse  attitude 
with  posey  and  as  a  rule  it  is  easy  to  differen¬ 
tiate. 

The  product  of  our  schools  is  a  lot  better 
than  it  used  to  be.  I  believe  that  if  we  will 
admit  that  all  pupils  can  and  must  do  some 
things y  while  only  a  few  can  do  and  understand 
all  things  and  will  make  our  course  of  study 
conform  to  this  principle,  we  can  improve 
eve«  more  the  results  of  our  teaching  proc¬ 


ess.  The  business  world  wants  concrete 
results — it  wants  the  college  graduate  and 
the  high-school  graduate  to  handle,  from 
the  start,  work  involving  detail,  as  well  at 
least,  as  does  the  grammar-school  graduate. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  old-fashioned  funda¬ 
mentals  and  ventured  to  indicate  a  stiffer 
requirement  for  the  result  of  the  teaching 
than  some  too  easy-going  schoolmasters  are 
getting.  I  know  these  results  can  be  secured. 
We  employers  teach  them  to  ordinary  boys, 
when  they  come  to  us.  To  teach  the  funda¬ 
mentals  carelessly  without  requiring  sound 
result  is  not  playing  fair  with  the  public. 
The  subjects  I  mentioned  are  in  your  schools. 
So  long  as  they  are  there  it  is  essential  that 
they  produce  the  qualities  appertaining  to 
them.  I  do  not  make  the  claim  that  the 
main  purpose  of  public  school  teaching  is  to 
furnish  the  employer  with  competent  help. 
Our  American  public  school  system  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  entire  population  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  public;  we  must  admit 
that.  Our  taxing  system  for  school  sup¬ 
port  establishes  that.  But  the  qualities 
developed  by  the  subjects  I  have  considered 
are  qualities  of  good  citizenship  and  com¬ 
munity  benefit.  That  these  qualities  also 
are  essential  in  the  nation’s  business  is  no 
disparagement,  but  an  added  reason  for 
thoroughly  training  the  output  of  the  public 
schools. 


SUCCESS 

With  comrade  duty,  in  the  dark  or  day, 

To  follow  truth — wherever  it  may  lead; 

To  hate  all  meanness,  cowardice  or  greed; 

To  look  for  beauty  under  common  clay; 

Our  brothers’  burden  sharing,  when  they  weep. 

But,  if  we  fall,  to  bear  defeat  alone! 

To  live  in  hearts  that  loved  us,  when  we’re  gone 
Beyond  the  twilight,  (till  the  morning  break!)  to  sleep — 
That  is  success! 


— Ernest  Neal  Lyon 


THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE  NEEDS  TO  BE  AMERICANIZED 

H.  G.  Shields 


[One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  younger  writers  whom  the  Review  presents  with  intentional 
frequency  is  their  tendency  to  put  accepted  principles  into  effect.  Mr.  Shields  teaches  economics, 
business,  and  commercial  law,  in  the  West  Allis  High  School,  Wisconsin.  He  taught  in  the  Army 
for  a  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  intensive  tendency  of  the  special  teaching  in  his  department 
suggests  to  him  the  need  of  fulfilling  a  greater  obligation  than  providing  salesmen  and  business  men. 
Not  for  their  individual  success  is  the  whole  community  taxed  but  for  citizens  “who  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  and  are  trained  to  make  their  part  of  it  go  on  right.”] 


IT  IS  almost  a  commonplace  in  present 
educational  thinking  to  write  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  social  sciences  in  the 
curricula.  The  problem,  so  the  Association 
of  the  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  stated 
some  time  ago,  is  to  build  the  curricula 
around  the  social  sciences.  But  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  curricula  in  the  secondary 
schools  (I  am  calling  particular  attention  to 
the  commercial  courses)  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  social  sciences  are  far  from  being 
the  core  of  secondary  education. 

Do  the  social  sciences  in  the  commercial 
curricula  of  today  constitute  the  core  of 
such  courses?  It  has  been  my  experience 
as  a  classroom  teacher  in  this  field,  one  of 
the  very  common  forms  of  present-day  vo¬ 
cational  secondary  education,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  high-school  commercial  course  prepares 
the  student  in  the  mechanics  of  the  subjects, 
in  the  mere  technique  and  knowledge  phase 
of  the  commercial  work  to  a  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  degree.  But  I  question  whether  the 
average  high-school  graduate  of  the  typical 
commercial  course  is  socially  minded, 
whether  he  has  a  real  or  even  a  general 
concept  of  the  actual  economic  trends  or 
conditions  even  in  his  owm  immediate  en¬ 
vironment. 

It  is  an  obvious  trend  that  commercial  and 
social  science  education  are  increasing  in 
variation,  scope,  and  the  frequency  wdth 
which  they  are  being  offered.  Yet  a  brief 
study  of  the  commercial  courses  as  offered 
in  most  of  the  modern  high  schools  indicates 
that  although  the  social  sciences  are  in¬ 


cluded  to  some  extent  in  the  commercial 
courses,  the  social  science  requirements  are 
not  at  all  sufficient.  It  appears  to  me  that 
present-day  high-school  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  is  largely  clerical  training. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  change 
which  planners  of  the  commercial  curricula 
can  make  is  to  shift  much  of  the  social  science 
material  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade.  Many 
withdrawals  occur  before  or  during  the 
eleventh  year  and  as  a  result  many  students 
get  little  or  no  social  science  training.  Al¬ 
though  exact  figures  on  the  number  of  with¬ 
drawals  from  high  school,  particularly  of  the 
commercial  group,  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain,  I  have  received  a  number  of  state¬ 
ments  from  commercial  educators  indicating 
that  there  is  considerable  evidence  back  of 
the  statement  that  students  taking  these 
subjects  frequently  drop  school  work  en¬ 
tirely  because  of  economic  pressure. 

“Of  the  two-hundred  fifty  girls  pursuing 
the  college  preparatory  course  in  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  High  School,  35.2  per  cent  had 
proprietors  for  fathers  and  but  10.4  per  cent 
represented  nine  laboring  groups  combined. 
In  the  commercial  curriculum,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  an  enrollment  of  613  girls,  the 
corresponding  percentages  w'ere  13.2  per 
cent  and  45.2  per  cent.  Supporting  data 
of  somewhat  less  striking  character  could  be 
presented  from  each  of  other  cities.”^  Yet 
in  the  same  paper.  Counts  found  that  parents 
of  those  enrolled  in  the  commercial  curricula 

*Geo.  S.  Counts.  The  New  Republic,  Nov.  7,  1923  Supplement. 
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have  a  low  representation  in  the  senior 
classes  in  the  high  school.  As  a  secondary 
commercial  teacher,  I  have  felt  many  times 
that  our  trainees  are  the  persons  who  need 
social  science  education  most.  Yet  evi¬ 
dence  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  either 
because  they  drop  out  or  because  of  the 
specializing  tendencies  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  they  do  not  get  such  training. 

It  is  the  common  finding  that  socio¬ 
business  subjects  are  usually  offered  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  years  of  the  commercial 
course.  A  recent  survey  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  Wisconsin  indicates  that  with  the 
exception  of  one  half  semester  of  commercial 
geography,  none  of  the  socio-business  sub¬ 
jects  is  offered  below  the  junior  year  in  high 
school.  And  yet  evidence  is  very  clear  that 
the  large  number  of  withdrawals  occur  be¬ 
fore  or  during  that  year.  This  means  that 
many  students  who  take  the  commercial 
course  while  waiting  to  qualify  for  a  legal 
certificate  to  work  and  leave  immediately 
upon  fulfillment  of  the  age  requirement,  get 
little  or  no  social  science  training  beyond  that 
given  in  the  elementary  school.  They  have 
probably  had  considerable  of  the  usual  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  commercial  curricula,  but  little  of 
the  fundamental  social  science  work.  They 
perchance  have  a  knowledge  of  pothooks, 
cross  multiplication,  and  debit  and  credit, 
but  no  correlated  working  concept  of  the 
modern  industrial  life  into  which  they  are 
pushed. 

A  comparison  of  the  recent  study^  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on  the 
social  sciences  and  a  recent  study^  of  modern 
commercial  education  is  of  some  value  here. 
It  must  be  clearly  noted  that  none  of  the 
states  having  the  greatest  number  enrolled 
in  commercial  education  is  represented 
among  the  first  ten  in  social  science  educa¬ 
tion.  One  cannot  but  notice  that  the  table 
indicates  that  the  leading  states  in  commer¬ 
cial  education  are  certainly  not  the  leaders  in 
social  science  education.  Although  this  is 
but  a  general  view  of  the  relative  ranking  of 

*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  "Status  of  Certain  Social  Sciences 
in  Secondary  Schools,"  1923. 

•L.  S.  Lyon,  “Education  for  Business,”  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1922. 


states  in  commercial  education  and  the  social 
sciences,  it  serves  as  preview. 

Proportion  of  Schools  Offering  One  or  More 
Social  Sciences. 


I. 

District  of  Columbia  . 

100  per 

cent 

2. 

Wyoming  .... 

100 

« 

3- 

North  Dakota  . 

99  “ 

4- 

New  Jersey  .... 

94  “ 

n 

5- 

Idaho  . 

92  “ 

a 

6. 

Utah . 

92  “ 

it 

7- 

Wisconsin  .... 

92  “ 

it 

8. 

Minnesota  .... 

88  “ 

it 

9- 

California  .  .  .  . 

86  “ 

it 

10. 

West  Virginia  . 

86  “ 

it 

Rank  of  States  According  to  percentage 
Enrolled  in  Commercial  Courses. 

I. 

Maryland  .... 

42.6  per  cent 

2. 

Massachusetts 

41.7  “ 

a 

3- 

Connecticut 

36.7  “ 

it 

4- 

Rhode  Island  . 

35-5  “ 

it 

5- 

Maine . 

34-0  “ 

it 

6. 

New  Hampshire  . 

33-5  “ 

it 

7- 

New  York  .... 

32.1  “ 

it 

8. 

Pennsylvania  . 

29.8  “ 

it 

9- 

Louisiana  .... 

28.7  “ 

it 

10. 

Delaware  .... 

27. 5  “ 

it 

A  general  study,  however,  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  convincing  unless  it  is  coupled  with 
specific  study  of  the  commercial  curricula 
as  given  in  typically  modern  high  schools. 
The  following  general  descriptions  are  made 
after  an  examination  of  the  course  of  study 
manuals  issued  in  these  schools.  In  citing 
examples  of  the  relationship  between  the 
social  sciences  and  commercial  education, 
the  author  of  this  paper  has  taken  ten 
schools,  modern  in  every  way,  and  what  he 
believes  to  be  fairly  representative.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  des¬ 
criptions  apply  only  to  the  commercial 
courses. 

I.  A  high  school  in  Massachusetts.  Enroll¬ 
ment  1200.  A  commercial  student  may  graduate 
from  this  high  school  with  no  work  in  economics 
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and  but  three  points  in  American  history  (a  point 
being  equivalent  to  one  hour  a  week  for  a  school 
year),  whereas  eight  points,  for  example,  are  re¬ 
quired  in  bookkeeping  or  clerical  practice,  and 
seven  points  in  stenography. 

2.  A  high  school  in  Minnesota.  Enrollment 
1500.  An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  of 
this  school  reveals  that  a  student  may  graduate 
from  any  one  of  its  commercial  courses  with  but 
one  year  of  social  science,  and  that  subject, 
European  history.  It  is  possible  for  a  commercial 
student  to  graduate  from  this  specialized  high 
school  without  even  a  course  in  American  history, 
not  to  even  mention  economics.  The  only  course 
in  commerce  requiring  American  history  is  the 
work  in  Retail  Selling.  Even  in  this  course 
in  which  economics  would  function  vocationally 
as  well  as  socially,  it  is  not  required. 

3.  A  high  school  near  Chicago.  Enrollment 
1500.  The  offerings  in  social  science  appear 
ample.  The  commercial  student  takes  two  years 
of  history.  This  school  does  not  require  econo¬ 
mics  in  its  commercial  courses.  Civics  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  economics  or  social  problems  are  not. 

4.  A  high  school  in  Michigan.  Enrollment 
700.  Only  one  year  of  social  science,  namely 
commercial  law  and  commercial  geography  re¬ 
quired.  Other  social  sciences  merely  elective. 

5.  A  high  school  in  Wisconsin.  Enrollment 
1300.  Two-year  course,  no  social  science  what¬ 
ever.  This  course  (bulletin  states)  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  Four-year  course  divides  into  two  types 
stenographic  and  accounting.  No  socio-business 
subject  required  except  salesmanship,  which  is 
in  the  twelfth  year.  American  history  elective. 

6.  A  high  school  in  Indiana.  Enrollment 
2200.  Four  years  of  history  required,  no  eco¬ 
nomics  or  sociology  required.  Civics  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  history,  but  not  required. 

7.  A  high  school  in  Pennsylvania.  Enroll¬ 
ment  1000.  No  social  science,  except  one  semes¬ 
ter  civics  in  the  junior  high  school  commercial 


course.  Two  years  of  social  science  required  in 
the  senior  high  school  commercial  course. 

8.  A  high  school  in  Indiana.  Enrollment 
1800.  No  social  science  except  sociology,  which 
is  required  in  the  twelfth  year. 

9.  A  high  school  in  Illinois.  Enrollment  400. 
Two  years  of  history  and  civics  required  during 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  year.  No  social 
science  during  the  first  two  years.  Economics 
offered,  but  not  required. 

10.  A  high  school  in  Ohio.  Enrollment  1000. 
This  approaches  the  ideal  socialized  commercial 
curriculum.  The  usual  offerings  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  type  are  Included,  but  every  year  some 
form  of  social  science  is  offered.  Ninth  year — 
civics  and  occupations;  tenth  year — world  his¬ 
tory;  eleventh  year — United  States  history; 
twelfth  year — social  science. 

The  task  that  designers  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  curricula  have  to  face  is  to  make  a 
happy  combination  of  technique  education 
and  social  education.  Some  few  schools  ap¬ 
proach  the  ideal,  for  example,  case  number 
ten  cited  above.  Such  a  case,  however,  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  at  the 
present  time  in  commercial  education. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  three  particular 
findings: 

1.  In  general,  commercial  education  of 
to-day  makes  clerical  training  the  objective 
rather  than  a  close  linkage  of  that  type  of 
training  with  social  education. 

2.  Since  choice  of  curricula  is  often  de¬ 
termined  by  economic  status  and  since  com¬ 
mercial  pupils  are  frequently  children  of  the 
non-professional  classes,  withdrawals  very 
often  occur  during  or  before  the  eleventh 
year,  thus  making  it  imperative  to  offer 
some  social  science  in  the  first  or  second  year 
of  the  commercial  course. 

3.  Many  of  the  socio-business  subjects 
should  be  required — not  elective. 


There  is  small  merit  in  teaching  arithmetic  unless  I  teach  it  as  a  means  to  right  tiring. 

— Francis  W.  Parker 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  TROUBLE  IN  THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  FIELD 

F.  Ruge 

[This  is  different.  Whether  you  teach  language  or  not  you  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  this  survey  of 
queer  circumstances  which  perplex  the  doctor  of  linguistics.] 


OUR  men  are  not  interested  in  the 
study  of  languages.  It  is  only  by 
compulsion  that  we  hold  them  to 
the  study  of  any  language  except  Spanish. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  fact,  that  a  pioneer  nation, 
as  we  are  yet,  finds  itself  confronted  with 
such  huge  and  urgent  and  attractive  tasks 
and  prospects  of  a  material  character  that 
it  has  little  time  for  subjects  less  conspic¬ 
uously  practical,  e.g.,  the  study  of  languages. 
(There  is  a  growing  interest  in  Spanish 
because  of  the  belief  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  language  has  a  commercial  value.) 
Youth’s  enthusiasm  is  naturally  aroused 
by  a  rising  movement  and  not  by  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  elaborated  long  ago, 
which  even  has  passed  its  zenith.  Provi¬ 
dence  has  set  another  task  before  our 
growing  generation,  that  of  laying  the 
material  foundation  of  a  new  world  and  it 
is  proper  that  their  intellect,  imagination,  ^ 
and  energy  should  be  absorbed  in  that 
gigantic  task.  Shall  we  teachers  of  the 
“Humanities”  call  it  a  meaner  task,  that  of 
man’s  redemption  from  the  tyranny  of  space 
and  time,  man’s  delivery  from  the  age-old 
curse  of  slavery  through  the  substitution 
of  machinery,  man’s  conquest  of  the  diseases 
which  have  tormented  the  race  since  the 
gates  of  Eden  closed  upon  him?  What  an 
education  to  live  in  an  age  like  ours!  We 
may  well  say  to  our  children:  “Blessed 
are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye 
see  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the 
things  which  ye  hear  and  have  not  heard 
them.”  Would  not  Homer  have  been  mute, 
would  not  Plato  have  laid  away  his  stylus, 
would  not  Phidas  have  dropped  his  chisel 
before  the  wonders  of  our  age? 


At  some  time  in  the  future  the  energy 
that  is  now  so  prodigiously  spent  on  ma¬ 
terial  improvements  will  be  exhausted  and 
the  mind  of  man  will  turn  again  into  other 
channels.  Mankind  will  come  to  loathe 
the  frightful  ugliness  of  our  modern  life 
and  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  beauty  and 
dignity  and  brilliance  of  great  literature. 
But  we  shall  not  live  to  see  the  revival  of  the 
liberal  arts;  ours  is  the  humble  task  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  treasures  of  the  past  for  future 
generations,  as  the  monks  preserved  the 
classics  of  antiquity. 

There  is  another  reason  why  language  it 
at  a  discount  amongst  our  people  at  large. 
Recent  events  have  brought  discredit  upon 
it.  The  emergencies  of  the  war  silenced 
free  speech;  the  present  world  situation 
compels  us  to  face  primitive  and  brutal 
facts  that  are  not  affected  by  speech 
or  pen.  Parliaments  have  become  dumb, 
negotiations  and  treaties  have  proved  vain 
things.  We  have  become  more  suspicious 
of  language  than  ever  before  since  we  have 
witnessed  its  boundless  abuse  in  the  lying 
propaganda  of  the  last  decade.  The  war 
has  not  inspired  a  poet  or  a  painter,  it  has 
not  added  anything  of  beauty  to  language, 
but  rather  a  number  of  highly  explosive 
mean  epithets. 

Since  we  have  seen  some  history  in  the 
making  we  read  the  literature  of  the  past  in 
a  different  light;  we  no  longer  believe  that  de¬ 
mocracy  had  its  source  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  nor  that  Rousseau  invented  the 
French  Revolution.  As  we  learn  some  of  the 
naked  realities  of  history,  literature  takes  a 
humbler  place  in  our  estimation.  Literature 
is  an  art.  Goethe  said  that  art  is  a  beautiful 
accompaniment  to  life,  but  it  is  not  life. 
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Literature  and  oratory  play  no  part  in  the 
solution  of  our  industrial  problem;  the  iron 
hand  of  capitalism  settles  it.  Newspapers 
lost  their  influence  when  they  had  to 
surrender  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  pulpit  orator  can  secure  large 
audiences  only  by  sensational  methods. 
The  lawyer  does  not  appeal  to  our  juries 
with  torrents  of  eloquence.  Speech  has  lost 
its  former  power. 

From  the  fact  that  language  itself  is  at  a 
discount  in  these  days,  the  interest  in  the 
study  of  English  suffers  as  well  as  the  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  foreign  languages.  But 
the  latter  case  is  aggravated  by  the  loss 
of  the  prestige  of  European  culture  in  the 
eyes  of  our  people,  owing  to  the  political,  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  moral  collapse  of  some 
of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
irritating  policies  of  others  which  Americans 
cannot  understand  and  which  they  loathe  to 
contemplate. 

Nor  is  the  one  hundred  per  cent  American¬ 
ism  likely  to  promote  the  study  of  foreign 
languages.  We  cannot  discuss  here  the 
question  whether  the  time  has  come  for 
the  development  of  an  independent  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Huckleberry  Finn,  the  American  Odyssey, 
will  live  longer  than  the  works  of  those  of 
our  authors  who  imbibed  European  learning. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  Greek 
spoiled  the  literary  genius  of  the  Romans 
and  that  we  should  value  Ennius  more  than 
we  do  Vergil  or  Horace  if  he  had  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  The  educational  system  of  the 
Greeks  did  not  include  the  study  of  foreign 
languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have,  from  the 
times  of  the  Assyrians  down,  many  instances 
of  the  great  fructifying  power  of  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  while  China 
offers  the  saddest  example  of  literary  stagna¬ 
tion  (after  a  period  of  brilliant  achievement) 
caused  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  foreign 
literary  influences. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  above  mentioned 
disparaging  facts,  it  would  behoove  us  to 
set  before  the  public  valid  reasons  why  people 
should  study  modern  languages,  but  that  we 


cannot  do  because  there  is  no  generally 
acknowledged  purpose  of  education  amongst 
us.  The  civilizations  that  endured  longest 
had  very  definite  educational  ideals — the 
Chinese,  the  Greek,  the  Roman.  Even 
the  Middle  Ages  were  not  without  them. 
We  have  none.  The  present  individualism 
in  our  aims  is  as  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  education  as  the  schisms  are  to  the 
Church.  Educators  have  lost  the  convinc¬ 
ing  power.  How  can  I  show  why  young 
people  should  study  French  or  German 
if  we  are  not  agreed  why  they  should  study 
at  all? 

That  trouble  is  aggravated  by  the  great 
schisms  in  the  department  of  language 
itself.  Some  urge  the  cult^al  value  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages,  while 
others  insist  upon  the  superiority  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Some,  again,  dwell  upon  the 
acquisition  of  convei^tional  facility  as  our 
natural  goal  while  others  argue  that  only 
one  in  a  hundred  of  our  pupils,  excepting, 
of  course,  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach, 
will  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  or 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  except  Spanish. 
Some  advocate  the  study  of  French  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  our  alliance;  the 
remarkable  support  which  that  movement 
finds  in  France  has  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  English-speaking  Union.  But  they 
might  have  learned  from  their  German 
colleagues  that  the  study  of  a  language  is 
a  doubtful  means  of  propaganda:  our 
political  relations  with  France  will  not  be 
determined  by  matters  of  literary  taste; 
the  fact  that  French  was  studied  intensely 
in  Germany  and  German  in  France,  did  not 
prevent  the  clash  between  the  two  countries. 
It  seems  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  languages  serve  those  nations 
rather  as  a  protection. 

More  serious  yet  than  the  division  of 
aims  in  our  ranks,  is  the  fact  that  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  is  begun  in  most  of  our 
schools  at  an  age  when  it  can  no  longer  be 
pursued  with  the  best  and  lasting  results, 
after  the  age  of  twelve.  Unless  the  student 
continues  his  reading  all  through  life,  our 
labor  is  practically  lost. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  inferior  teachers  are 
employed  for  the  great  mass  of  our  language 
students  and  the  ambition  of  the  college  is  to 
produce  scholars.  It  is  like  perpetuating 
a  religion  by  the  line  of  priests.  It  is  an 
easy  way  but  it  leads  nowhere. 

Research  work  is  still  considered  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  linguist,  al¬ 
though  we  ought  to  have  outgrown  what 
ethnologists  call  the  collecting  stage  of 
development.  The  mines  are  getting  poor 
and  our  task  must  be  to  disseminate  the 
treasures  that  have  been  found  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  benefit  the  nation.  Even 
scientists  say  that  Marconis  are  .nore  needed 
to-day  than  new  discoveries. 

Will  scholarship  in  the  German  sense  of 
the  word  enable  the  teachers  to  promote 
among  the  great  majority  of  our  language 
students,  an  acquaintance  with  foreign 
tongues  that  will  contribute  to  our  na¬ 
tional  culture?  Has  Schlieman  increased 
the  interest  of  the  world  in  Homer?  Have 
the  discoveries  of  oriental  archaeology 
helped  the  appreciation  of  the  Bible?  Has 
Lessing  originated  great  German  art? 

Or,  is  the  change  in  our  teaching  methods 
the  great  desideratum?  The  Schulfuchs 
reign  supreme.  Method  is  the  sign  in 
which  he  conquers.  It  is  more  than  the 
means  to  an  end,  it  is  glorious  in  itself. 
The  fear  of  losing  ground  has  produced  a 
hectic  activity  not  unlike  the  feverish 
attempts  at  reforms  by  rulers  whose  thrones 
are  tottering.  A  furor  paedagogicus  has 
broken  out  which  is  as  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  culture  as  the  furor  theologicus  is 
to  that  of  religion.  We  have  come  to  despise 
the  work  of  our  predecessors  without  in¬ 
vestigation  of  its  merit.  We  hail  every 


change,  in  the  adolescent  belief  that  every 
change  means  an  improvement.  The  latest 
ideas  of  ambitious  educators  are  not  even 
as  new  always  as  they  appear.  I  have  a 
French  Grammar,  a  century  old,  which 
contains  the  best  phonetical  introduction 
I  have  ever  seen;  my  ancient  Spanish  Gram¬ 
mar  has  a  questionnaire  attached  to  every 
lesson  which  is  equal  to  the  best.  With 
all  respect  for  the  useful  labors  of  our 
language  pedagogues  it  must  be  said  that 
there  is  a  great  danger  in  their  restless 
experimentation;  it  unsettles,  bewilders,  dis¬ 
courages  the  average  teacher.  A  master 
in  a  rut  is  more  valuable  than  a  flounderer. 
We  had  an  elderly  Latin  teacher  who  could 
quote  from  memory  every  page  and  line  in 
the  grammar  he  had  used  for  years.  He 
inspired  his  pupils  with  a  respect  for  thor¬ 
oughness  and  accuracy  which  will  affect 
their  whole  future  lives. 

At  that  period  of  history  when  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  brought  the  richest  fruit 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
teaching  methods  were  most  primitive. 
Who  has  not  smiled  at  Donatus?  Or  who 
has  not  smiled  at  the  Primers  and  Read¬ 
ers  from  which  our  own  classics  learned 
English  ? 

We  must  therefore  say  that  a  change  of 
teaching  methods  can  no  more  save  us 
from  our  troubles  than  the  scholarship  of 
our  teachers.  It  has  been  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  set  forth  the  difficulties  in 
our  way  to  success;  to  face  them  unflinch¬ 
ingly  is  the  first  step  to  victory.  The 
knowledge  that  those  difficulties  are  not 
of  our  own  creation  ought  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  us  in  our  battle. 


Give  me  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  my  conscience  above 
all  other  liberties. 


— John  Milton 


Fathers  consider  association  with  the  virtuous  as  likely  to  incline  their  sons  to  virtue. 

— Xenophon 
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ROWTH  of  Professional  Organization. 
— A  visitor  at  any  one  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Associations  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  great  numbers  in 
attendance,  and  by  the  variety  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  programs.  An  attendance  of 
ten  thousand  or  more  teachers  at  a  state 
convention  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Some 
states  have  found  it  necessary  to  hold 
meetings  simultaneously  in  several  places, 
since  no  single  city  can  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  attend.  The  list  of  speakers  at 
many  state  associations  would  do  credit 
to  a  national  meeting.  Most  of  the  state 
associations  have  found  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  full-time  executive  secretary  to  care 
for  the  expanding  membership,  to  handle 
the  multiplying  convention  details,  and  to 
promote  the  w-elfare  of  the  profession  in  the 
state  through  publicity,  legislation,  and 
personal  contacts.  Ordinarily  the  state 
secretary  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  managing,  if  not  of  editing,  the  official 
organ  of  his  state  association. 

Nationally  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
development  of  professional  spirit.  The 
National  Education  Association  has  grown 
within  a  decade  from  less  than  ten  thousand 
members  to  over  one  hundred  thousand 
members.  Originally,  its  departments  were 
four  in  number.  Now  there  are  sixteen 
regularly  recognized  departments,  and  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  other  educational  organi¬ 
zations  of  national  scope,  whose  plans  of 
work  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with 
those  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Active  membership  in  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  is  limited  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  superintendents  of  schools  and 
other  administrative  officers  of  education. 


For  this  reason,  it  can  never  become  great 
in  numbers.  Its  importance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  individual  members  hold  posi¬ 
tions  of  great  responsibility.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  limitation  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  to 
discourage  the  holding  of  meetings  by  other 
educational  groups,  the  attendance  at  the 
winter  meeting  continues  to  increase.  The 
last  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  in  Washington  was  in  1908.  It 
is  recorded  that  on  the  afteaioon  of  the 
second  day  of  that  meeting,  the  members 
of  the  Department  and  invited  guests  were 
received  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  guests  numbered  in  all,  only  fifteen 
hundred.  For  the  1926  convention,  eighteen 
years  later,  all  of  the  larger  hotels  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  thirty-six  in  number,  are  booked 
to  capacity  weeks  in  advance.  The  White 
House  could  scarcely  afford  standing  room 
for  all  the  visitors. 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  growth  is 
not  hard  to  find.  Education  has  become 
more  important.  Law  and  custom  are 
bringing  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the 
people  into  the  schools.  Life  itself  has 
become  more  complicated  and  the  schools 
are  expected  to  reflect  every  new  trend  of 
national  thought  and  human  achievement. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  no  longer 
works  alone.  He  has  a  staff  of  experts 
in  charge  of  the  many  and  complicated 
phases  of  his  school  system.  The  staff 
members  in  attendance  at  the  winter  meeting 
from  a  single  state  or  city  school  system 
frequently  represent  a  wide  variety  of  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  Washington  Convention. — Advance 
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drafts  of  the  various  programs  for  the 
Fifty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  reflect  the 
varied  needs  and  aims  of  modern  education. 
Every  hour  is  to  be  packed  with  activities 
from  the  time  when  the  meeting  is  officially 
opened  by  the  placing  of  a  wreath  on  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
21,  until  the  adjournment  of  the  last  general 
session  in  the  Washington  Auditorium  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  25.  Break¬ 
fasts,  luncheons,  dinners,  conferences,  and 
committee  meetings  are  crowded  in  between 
the  general  sessions  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  and  its  allied  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  general  plan  of  the  meetings  is  similar 
to  that  followed  in  former  years.  On 
Monday  morning,  February  22,  in  the 
Washington  Auditorium  the  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  “An  Elementary  School 
Consisting  of  Kindergarten  and  Grades  I 
to  VI.”  Hon.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  will  discuss, 
“What  is  Elementary  Education  For?” 
Miss  Mary  McSkimmon,  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  will  speak 
on,  “The  Characteristics  of  an  Efficient 
Elementary  School  Principal.”  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  “The  Platoon  School  Type  of 
Organization”  will  be  presented  by  Charles 
L.  Spain,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  its  disadvantages  by 
Henry  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Some  of  the  topics  for  discussion  in  the 
special  group  meetings  of  superintendents 
on  Monday  afternoon  are:  “Dental  Hygiene 
in  the  Public  School,”  “The  Relation  of 
Public  Schools  to  Religious  Instruction,” 
“Method  and  Technique  of  Supervision,” 
“Assistant  Superintendents  of  Schools  as 
Business  Managers,”  and  “The  Function 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.” 

At  the  Monday  evening  meeting  in  the 
Washington  Auditorium,  all  past  presidents 
of  the  Department  are  to  be  guests  on  the 
platform.  The  speaker  will  be  a  man 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  Following  the 
address,  it  is  planned  to  hold  open  house 
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in  the  buildings  of  some  of  the  national 
organizations  which  have  their  headquarters 
in  Washington,  such  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Pan-American  Union. 

Tuesday  morning  is  the  time  for  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Session  for  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  only.  As  usual, 
several  superintendents  of  schools  will 
report  briefly  some  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  year.  Nominations  of  a 
president,  second  vice-president,  and  one 
member  of  the  executive  committee  are  to 
be  made  at  this  meeting.  The  election* 
will  be  by  ballot  on  Wednesday.  Tuesday 
afternoon  will  be  free  for  allied  department 
meetings.  In  the  evening,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  will 
discuss  the  general  topic  “Extra  Curricular 
Activities.”  It  will  be  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Society. 

“The  Junior  High  School”  will  be  the 
topic  for  Wednesday  morning  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Auditorium.  Herbert  S.  Weet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
will  speak  on  “The  Educational  Objectives 
of  the  Junior  High  School.”  Other  topics 
to  be  discussed  are:  “Articulation  of  Junior 
High  School  with  Elementary  School  and 
Senior  High  School,”  “Supervision  of  Class¬ 
room  Teaching  in  the  Junior  High  School,” 
“  Provision  for  Individual  Differences  of 
Pupils  in  Junior  High  Schools,”  “Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  for  Teachers  in  the  Junior 
High  School,”  and  “Trends  in  Junior  High 
School  Curriculum  Development.”  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  is  free  for  allied  depart¬ 
ment  meetings  and  Wednesday  evening  is 
reserved  for  college  dinners,  which  will 
number  a  dozen  or  more. 

Three  important  sessions  are  to  be  held 
in  the  Washington  Auditorium  on  Thursday. 
Among  the  morning  speakers  will  be  Henry 
Suzzalo,  President  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Seattle,  Washington,  on  the  topic, 
“Teaching  as  a  Profession.”  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  problems  of  the  senior  high  school 
will  be  considered.  At  the  same  time  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  an  impressive  service  will  be  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  service  of  William 
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T.  Harris,  former  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Dr.  Harris  is  to  be  presented  and  hung 
permanently  in  the  Interior  Building.  At 
the  closing  meeting,  Thursday  evening. 
Commander  Donald  B.  MacMillan  will  tell 
of  his  experiences  in  the  far  North.  His 
address  will  be  illustrated  with  moving 
pictures  presenting  many  w'onderful  features 
of  his  Arctic  experiences. 

In  Washington  there  are  three  splendid 
Government  bands  maintained  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  Assur¬ 
ances  have  been  received  that  at  least  two  of 
these  bands  will  furnish  music  for  convention 
meetings.  Arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  several  other  excellent  musical 
attractions. 

The  Exhibits. — Eighty  telegrams  and 
twenty  long  distance  telephone  calls  asking 
for  exhibit  space  were  received  by  the 
business  manager  on  the  first  day  desig¬ 
nated  for  assignment  of  booths.  Many 
prospective  exhibitors  came  in  person. 
The  entire  exhibit  space  amounting  to 
twenty-eight  thousand  square  feet  was 
assigned  before  night.  It  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  provision  for  a  hundred 
or  more  applicants.  The  layout  of  the 
Washington  Auditorium  makes  possible  an 
especially  attractive  exhibit.  The  service 
desk  with  registration  headquarters,  conven¬ 
tion  post-office  and  information  bureau, 
will  be  located  in  the  center  of  the  hall 
so  that  it  can  be  reached  by  half  a  dozen 
aisles.  All  of  the  exhibitors  have  been 
regular  customers  of  the  Association  in  years 
past  and  they  will  have  on  display  the 
latest  developments  in  school  equipment 
and  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  main  exhibits  on  the 
lower  floor  a  special  exhibit  of  twenty 
separate  units,  promoting  civic,  social,  and 
research  organizations,  will  be  found  on  the 
floor  above  the  auditorium  lobby.  Special 
exhibits  of  Rural  Education  will  be  located 
in  the  building  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Platoon  School  display  will 
be  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  The  Japanese 


Minister  of  Education  is  planning  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  of  educational  material 
prepared  in  selected  schools  from  twenty 
prefectures  out  of  the  thirty-seven  in  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  exhibit  will  be  sent 
direct  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibit  is 
two-fold:  to  show  what  Japan  is  already 
doing  in  an  educational  way,  and  to  promote 
better  international  understanding.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  these  exhibits  are  written  both 
in  Japanese  and  English. 

Special  Features. — Washington  has  every 
attraction  for  the  visitor.  Unusual  facilities 
w^ill  be  offered  convention  guests  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  such  time  as  they  can 
spend  in  sight-seeing.  The  Corcoran  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Art  has  issued  a  special  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  Department  to  visit 
the  Gallery  on  Thursday  afternoon  from 
three  until  six  o’clock.  This  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  usual  daily  hours  when  the 
public  are  welcome  at  the  Gallery.  There 
are  other  fine  collections  of  art  at  the  New 
National  Gallery  and  at  the  Freer  Art 
Gallery.  Everyone  will  wish  to  call  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Education 
Association  located  at  the  corner  of  Six¬ 
teenth  and  M  Streets.  A  half-hour  spent  in 
the  four-story  building  owned  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation  will  give  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
activities  of  our  great  national  organization. 
Most  people  will  try  to  find  time  to  see 
Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington,  and  the  Capitol. 
Masons  under  the  leadership  of  E.  U.  Graff, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  will  visit  the  Masonic  Lodges  at 
Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Housing. — No  more  sleeping  rooms  are 
available  in  the  hotels  that  are  members 
of  the  Washington  Hotelmen’s  Association. 
A  housing  committee  has  been  organized  to 
secure  rooms  in  smaller  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  and  private  residences.  All  requests 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  E.  LaVigne, 
Executive  Director,  Washington  Convention 
Bureau,  19th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Railroad  Rates. — The  passenger  associ¬ 
ations  have  granted  a  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  on  sale  in  Eastern  territory  from 
February  17  to  23,  both  inclusive,  and  will 
be  validated  by  agents  at  the  regular 
Washington  ticket  office  of  the  line  over 
which  the  ticket  was  issued.  Returning 
passengers  must  reach  original  starting 
point  not  later  than  midnight  of  March  3, 
1926.  For  far  Western  states,  dates  of  sale 
and  return  limits  are  modified  on  account 
of  greater  distance.  Some  ticket  offices  do 
not  have  on  hand  the  round  trip  forms. 
It  will  be  wise  to  consult  your  own  ticket 
agent  well  in  advance  on  this  point,  as  well 
as  on  dates  of  sale  authorized  for  his  office. 
Identification  certificates  have  been  mailed 
to  members  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  Other  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  may  secure  railroad 
identification  certificates  by  addressing  J. 
W.  Crabtree,  Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  If 
a  member  is  in  arrears,  check  for  dues  should 
accompany  request  for  certificates.  No 
adjustment  of  fare  can  be  made  for  any  one 
who  neglects  to  secure  in  advance,  the  railroad 
identification  certificate  and  to  purchase  a 
round  trip  ticket. 

Allied  Organizations. — The  president  of 
the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Harman,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  excellent  program  for  his  meetings 
which  are  to  be  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
speakers  and  topics  are  as  follows:  Monday, 
February  22,  “Establishing  and  Maintaining 
Standards  of  Supervision,”  by  Miss  I.  Jewell 
Simpson,  Assistant  State  Superintendent, 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land;  “The  Advancement  of  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation  Waits  on  Trained  Teachers,”  by  J.  R. 
Grant,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools, 
Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Tuesday,  February  23,  “In  the 
Rural  High  School,”  by  W.  L.  Spencer, 
Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education,  State 


Department  of  Education,  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  “Making  the  Curriculum  a  Stimu¬ 
lus  Rather  Than  a  Millstone  to  Educational 
Progress,”  by  Professor  Orville  G.  Brim, 
Department  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Univ¬ 
ersity,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  “The  Social  Aspects  of  Rural 
Education  with  Particular  Reference  to 
the  Leadership  of  County  Superintendents,” 
by  Miss  Florence  M.  Hale,  State  Supervisor 
of  Rural  Schools,  Department  of  Education, 
Augusta,  Maine;  “How  State  Aid  May  be 
Best  Employed  to  Secure  the  Supreme 
Objectives  of  Rural  Education,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  California,  Ber¬ 
keley,  California.  U.  G.  Hoffman,  will 
preside  at  Section  I  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Education  composed  of  State 
Supervisors  of  Rural  Schools.  He  has 
prepared  the  following  program  for  Tuesday 
morning,  February  23:  “Relation  of  the 
Factors  in  Teaching  The  Child,  The  Learn¬ 
ing  Process,  The  Teacher,”  by  Willard 
Beatty,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Winnetka, 
Illinois;  “The  One-Teacher  School,  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Procedure,”  U.  F.  Hoffman, 
State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois;  “The  One-Teacher  School, 
Essential  Helps  Needed,”  by  Vera  M. 
Teller,  Helping  Teacher,  Belvidere,  New 
Jersey;  “The  Centralized  School,  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Procedure,”  by  George  A.  Selke, 
State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Leaders  of  general 
discussions  will  be:  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  C.  G.  Sargent, 
Department  of  Rural  Education,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado. 

The  National  Council  of  Primary  Edu¬ 
cation  is  cooperating  with  the  Council  of 
Kindergarten  Supervisors  and  Training 
Teachers  in  convention  plans.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  group  will  sponsor  a  breakfast  at 
Hotel  Lafayette  Tuesday  morning.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  the  general  topic  will  be  “  Problems  of 
Kindergarten  Primary  Education,”  with 
the  following  topics  and  speakers:  “Curricu- 
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lum  Making/'  by  W.  W.  Charters, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
“Supervisor  and  Teacher,”  by  Julia  L. 
Hohn,  Kindergarten-Primary  Supervisor, 
San  Francisco,  California;  “Specific  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Superintendents,”  by  Zenos  E.  Scott, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  “Fundamental  Values  of 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,”  by  Dean 
F.  H.  Kelley,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  Primary 
Council  has  a  joint  luncheon  with  the 
National  Conference  on  Educational  Method 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  Wednesday  noon, 
at  which  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  George  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside. 

The  ig26  Yearbook. — For  the  third  year 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  will 
present  a  Yearbook  dealing  with  problems 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  This 
book,  like  the  one  a  year  ago,  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Curriculum.  It  bears  the  title,  The 
Nation  at  Work  on  the  Public  School  Cur¬ 
riculum. 

Part  I  contains  a  thoughtful  formulation  of 
fundamental  statements  in  curriculum  build¬ 
ing  prepared  by  the  General  Coordinating 
Committee  consisting  of  Charles  H.  Judd, 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  William  McAndrew, 
Frank  E.  Spaulding,  and  John  W.  Withers. 
The  report  voices  the  feeling  that  education 
is  not  a  local  matter  but  that  there  are 
national  ideals  to  be  worked  for.  In  tax- 
supported  schools,  American  aims  must  be 
paramount.  A  curriculum  is  the  series  of 
daily  exercises  working  toward  these  aims. 
It  must  be  administered  for  the  larger  ends 
and  not  for  the  mere  covering  of  its  contents. 
After  a  section  on  immediate  and  ultimate 
goals.  Part  I  concludes  by  saying,  “It  may 
have  been  the  expectation  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  that  this 
Commission  would  supply  a  revised  national 
curriculum  which  could  be  put  into  all  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  country.  That 
expectation  belongs  to  the  imitation  age 
of  curriculum-making.  The  adoption  of  a 


ready-made  curriculum  by  a  school  system 
is  not  the  policy  advocated.  The  school 
systems  of  this  country  must  realize  that 
a  curriculum  must  fit  the  local  environment 
and  to  this  end  must  be  constructively 
adapted  to  the  materials  available  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  each  school  system.” 

Part  II,  entitled  “How  Local  School 
Systems  Are  Attacking  the  Problems  of 
Curriculum  Revision,”  was  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Research  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  It  is  based  on 
material  supplied  by  school  systems  enrolled 
in  the  Cooperative  Plan  of  Curriculum 
Revision.  These  are  distributed  as  follows: 
32  cities  over  100,000  in  population,  51 
cities  30,000  to  100,000  in  population, 
68  cities  10,000  to  30,000  in  population, 
40  cities  5,000  to  10,000  in  population, 
39  cities  2,500  to  5,000  in  population,  34 
cities  below  2,500  in  population,  18  state 
and  county  departments  of  education,  and 
27  educational  institutions.  Thus,  much 
variety  of  experience  was  at  hand,  ranging 
from  that  in  the  large  cities  with  a  well- 
trained  supervisory  and  teaching  corps  to 
that  in  the  small  community  where  only  the 
slenderest  resources  were  available.  It  has 
been  found  that  leadership  in  curriculum 
revision  comes  from  many  sources.  State 
experts,  local  supervisors,  superintendents 
of  schools,  heads  of  departments,  directors 
of  research,  classroom  teachers,  and  outside 
specialists  are  among  those  named  as 
having  something  to  contribute  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  curriculum  problems.  Someone 
frequently  inquires,  “Just  how  shall  we 
go  about  the  revision  of  our  curriculum?” 
Case  studies  selected  from  practical  ex¬ 
periences  in  many  places  are  cited  to  give 
concrete  answers  to  this  question. 

Eleven  chapters  in  Part  III,  each  prepared 
by  a  competent  committee,  deal  with  the 
principal  subjects  ordinarily  included  in 
the  course  of  study  for  an  elementary 
school.  Chairmen  and  committee  members 
were  selected  because  of  special  fitness 
to  deal  with  the  subject  assigned  to  them. 
A  wealth  of  splendid  concrete  material 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  actual  classroom 
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use  in  one  or  more  of  the  cooperating  schools 
is  incorporated  in  the  reports.  Frequently 
the  maker  of  a  course  of  study  contents 
himself  with  a  statement  of  general  aims 
and  objectives  for  each  subject.  These 
reports  go  on  to  the  statement  of  specific 
aims  and  objectives  for  each  grade  with 
illustrative  material  and  suggestive  activities 
to  aid  the  pupil  in  the  realization  of  the 
objectives  of  a  modern  school.  Several 
of  the  committees  also  include  outcomes  in 
terms  of  achievement  as  measured  by  stan¬ 
dardized  tests  and  statements  of  trends 
as  to  practice. 

There  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  on 
many  of  the  problems  considered  in  the 
Yearbook.  It  is  not  hoped  nor  desired 
to  secure  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  is 
expected  that  there  may  come  sober  re¬ 
flection  on  the  aims  of  American  public 
education  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
modern  curriculum  requires  constant  and 
painstaking  revision.  The  day  of  the  ready¬ 
made  curriculum  is  past.  “The  work 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  will 
have  accomplished  its  purpose  if  teachers 
and  school  officers  begin  to  look  for  new 
material  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duty 
and  if  they  formulate  this  new  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  eflFective  in  their 
classrooms.” 

A  Veteran  Honored. — ^At  the  recent  session 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction 
in  Providence,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
congratulating  Superintendent  Herbert  W. 
Lull  of  the  Newport  Public  Schools  on  his 
more  than  fifty  years  of  service  in  public 
education.  The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

We  congratulate  Superintendent  Herbert  W. 
Lull  of  Newport  upon  the  completion  of  more 
than  half  a  century  of  service  in  public  education 
and  of  twenty-five  years  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Newport,  making  him  the  oldest  in 
continuous  professional  service  as  superintendent, 
in  the  state,  while  still  in  the  bloom  of  undimin¬ 
ished  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in  his  chosen  life 
work.  We  congratulate  the  city  of  Newport 
upon  its  superintendent,  and  the  public  school 
teachers  upon  the  splendid  inspiration  they 
receive  from  such  a  leader. 


The  President  gets  a  Present. — A  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  was  given  to  Superintendent 
Frank  W.  Ballou  by  his  Washington  friends, 
at  the  time  of  his  election  as  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  last  spring. 
The  aflFair  was  so  well  managed  financially, 
that  a  handsome  balance  remained  after 
all  bills  were  paid.  It  was  announced  at 
a  recent  meeting  01  the  Federal  Schoolmen’s 
Club,  that  funt'.s  from  this  source  were  to  be 
used  to  purchase  for  him  a  life  membership 
in  the  National  Education  Association. 

Chicago  Cooperatio7i. — As  this  number 
goes  to  press  the  school  board  of  Chicago 
has  before  it  the  following  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  looking  toward  cur¬ 
riculum  revision: 

Recommended  that  you  provide  in  the  budget 
for  1926  the  sum  of  tw’enty  five  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  for  substitute  teachers  to  take  the  place 
of  regular  teachers  assigned  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  work  of  revising  the  curriculum 
in  cooperation  with  committees  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

More  than  three  hundred  city  school  systems 
are  undertaking  a  revision  and  simplification  of 
the  public  school  curriculum.  It  has  grown  to 
its  present  form  without  logical  adaptation  to 
satisfactory  aims.  Subjects  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  developed  in  response  to  pressure  of 
various  groups  of  specialists  or  in  imitation  of 
courses  found  in  some  system  or  other.  A 
bewildering  assemblage  of  subjects  lacking  con¬ 
nection  and  with  emphasis  unrelated  to  a  con¬ 
sistent  plan  has  been  amended  in  particular 
points  now  and  then  to  the  satisfaction  of  scarcely 
anyone.  In  response  to  a  wide  demand  the 
National  Education  Association  is  coordinating 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  selected  teachers 
in  different  cities  to  the  end  that  more  definite 
goals  for  the  different  periods  of  school  service 
may  be  set  up  and,  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
different  localities,  that  the  subjects  and  exer¬ 
cises  used  in  school  may  be  selected  and  adapted 
more  effectively  to  deliver  a  better  human  output. 
To  secure  uninterrupted  work  in  this  project 
teachers  selected  for  specific  abilities  should  be 
free  to  concentrate  upon  it  during  working  hours 
for  a  long  enough  period  to  complete  a  detailed 
working  plan  for  the  city  schools.  Should  the 
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Board  see  fit  to  grant  the  authority,  I  design  as 
soon  as  the  National  Association  furnishes  the 
general  plan  to  put  designated  teachers  to  work 
organizing  the  contributions  of  teachers,  holding 
conferences  with  such  teachers  and  with  each 
other  and  the  superintendents  so  as  to  expedite  a 
complete  curriculum.  I  would  like  to  secure 
for  this  purpose  from  our  teaching  staff — 

A  teacher  of  English,  elementary, 

A  teacher  of  mathematics,  elementary, 

A  teacher  of  geography,  elementary, 

A  teacher  of  nature  study,  elementary, 

A  teacher  of  physiology,  hygiene  and  health, 
elementary, 

A  teacher  of  boys’  handwork,  elementary, 

A  teacher  of  girls’  handwork,  elementary, 

A  teacher  of  history  and  citizenship,  elemen¬ 
tary, 

A  teacher  of  music,  art,  elementary, 

A  teacher  of  penmanship. 


A  teacher  of  English,  high  school, 

A  teacher  of  mathematics,  high  school, 

A  teacher  of  foreign  language,  high  school, 

A  teacher  of  science,  high  school, 

A  teacher  of  history,  citizenship,  high  schools, 
A  teacher  of  boys’  handwork,  high  schools, 

A  teacher  of  girls’  hand  work,  music,  art,  high 
schools. 

Our  Chicago  high  schools  have  developed  each 
upon  lines  conditioned  a  good  deal  upon  the 
desires  of  the  principal  and  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  A  coordination  with  the  rest  of  the  school 
system  and  with  a  legitimate  aim  for  a  system 
taxing,  for  its  support,  not  only  parents  of  high 
school  pupils  but  all  citizens  whether  they  have 
children  or  not  is  highly  desirable.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  would  take  to  complete  this 
work.  I  ask  for  appropriation  to  cover  the  entire 
year  so  as  to  give  a  reasonable  margin  of  reserve. 

Wm.  McAndrew,  Superintendent 


Dr.  A.  B.  Hall  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  commenting  upon  teaching  methods 
and  results,  said  at  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  Association  convention  held  in  Detroit, 
October  30,  1925:  “If  we  were  to  apply  the  methods  ordinarily  employed  in  teaching  civics 
to  the  teaching  of  football,  our  coaches  would  devote  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  fall  semester 
to  a  history  of  the  subject  and  the  next  three  to  a  discussion  of  its  theory.  Then,  two  or 
three  days  before  the  big  game,  the  boys  would  be  taken  to  the  football  field  and  given 
some  signal  practice.” 

— Detroit  Educational  Bulletiny  December,  1925 


Teaching  needs  to  be  vitalized  by  giving  the  student  the  answer  to  these  questions: 
What  do  I  need  to  do  and  therefore  to  know  as  a  voter,  a  tax  payer,  a  parent,  a  member  of 
the  community? 

— George  Coe 


VIEWS  ON  VALUABLE  VOLUMES 


[Notes  of  the  talk  of  a  club  of  teachers  devoted  to  the  survey  of  the  best  books  on  ed¬ 
ucation  who  meet  monthly  in  “Great  Smoky,”  which  is  Chicago.] 


WHEN  Hoi  Bibliologoi  had  expanded 
the  Rose’s  folding  chairs  and  ad¬ 
justed  the  tapestry  rugs  upon  them 
so  as  to  produce  the  most  artistic  and  com¬ 
fortable  seats  yet  devised  for  dwellers  in 
flat  apartments,  William  the  Stevedore,  as 
we  call  him,  who  is  a  cunning  handler  and 
teacher  of  tools,  introduced  a  happy  surprise. 
He  brought  in  what  looked  like  a  bundle  of 
Roman  fasces.  Martin  the  Draughtsman 
took  one  side;  William,  another.  They 
pulled  away  and  there  was  unfolded  a  row 
of  shining  oak  rods  held  apart  by  yellow 
brass  strips.  Each  upright  had  two  gener¬ 
ous  brass  hooks.  Some  metal  latches  clicked 
and  there  stood  firmly  on  its  sixteen  feet  an 
octuple  costumer,  close  to  the  wall,  a  lovely 
masterpiece  of  invention  and  workmanship. 

“Papa  Rose,”  said  the  maker,  “I  have 
observed  the  trouble  we  have  given  Lady 
Alice  to  find  place  for  our  outward  appear¬ 
ances.  Though  a  literary  club  we  have 
literally  littered  your  rose  garden.  This 
tree,  when  bearing,  can  stand  in  your  hall. 
But  it  is  deciduous  and  when  bare  it  shuts 
up;  these  tongues  cease  to  engage.  It 
hibernates  along  with  the  chairs,  in  the  closet 
out  of  sight  until  needed.” 

“It  isn’t  a  tree;  no  offense,”  said  Martin. 
“Don’t  rail,”  said  Papa  Rose.  “This  is 
the  musical  tree  you  read  of  in  the  fairy  tale. 
It  has  brass  bands.  We  consider  this  no 
cheap  gift;  it’s  very  expansive.  We  thank 
you  accordionly.  Set  it  up  in  the  hall  and 
you  can  all  go  hang.” 

We  put  this  idea  into  execution  and  settled 
down  to  the  program  of  the  evening. 

The  Factotum,  Papa  Rose,  read  a  com¬ 
mendation  from  Claude  Leland,  librarian  of 
the  New  York  City  Public  Schools.  “  I  have 
to  read  educational  book  reviews.  It’s 


my  work.  I  save  for  the  last,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Hoi  Bibliologoi.  It’s  dessert.” 

“How  many  s’s  does  he  put  in  it?”  asked 
Helen  Masterson,  our  Lady  Disdain. 

“SO  S,”  cried  the  manager.  “Let  the 
Lady  Viking  help  us  out  of  all  this.  Come  to 
book.” 

Geography  for  Social  Understanding. — 
Anna  Abjornsen,  who  runs  the  big  school  in 
Little  Africa  on  the  South  Side  and  is  wor¬ 
shiped  as  if  a  Valkyr  by  her  dusky  tribe  of 
seventeen  hundred,  chanted  the  praises  of 
Miss  Clark’s  new  travelogue.^ 

“This,”  said  the  queenly  lady,  “is  the 
first  textbook  that  ever  made  me  homesick. 

I  opened  it  at  ‘Norway.’  It  begins  with  a 
word-picture  of  dear  old  Bergen.  I  seemed 
to  be  standing  on  our  front  porch  looking  to 
see  my  father  on  the  deck  bringing  a  ship 
up  the  fiord.  The  always  green  hills  are 
behind  me  and  the  white-capped  peaks  be¬ 
yond.  Miss  Clark  is  a  delightful  talker. 
She  tells  of  the  sweet  little  farms  of  Norway, 
of  the  deep,  clear  water  and  the  noble  hills. 
She  makes  us  see  and  know  the  men  and 
women,  and,  in  a  charming  way,  the  chil¬ 
dren.  What  she  does  for  Norway,  she  does 
for  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  all  the  new 
countries  of  Europe  and  all  the  old  ones. 
The  trip  down  the  Rhine,  the  journey 
through  Greece,  the  life  of  the  Balkan  states 
are  fascinatingly  related.  The  illustrations 
and  maps  are  right  up  to  date.  The  way  in 
which  Professor  Clark  gets  you  to  compare 
this  fact  in  Russia  with  that  situation  in 
Spain  and  so  on  is  stimulating.  She  writes 
as  she  would  talk,  provoking  your  participa¬ 
tion  by  frequent,  agreeable  questions.  It  is 

>Europ«,  A  Geographical  Reader. —  By  Vinnie  B.  Clakk, 
Assistant  rrofessor  of  Geography,  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Diego,  California.  Silver,  Burden  and  Company.  573  pp. 
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a  book  intended  to  promote  good  will  by 
interesting  Americans  in  our  fellow  men 
abroad,  by  showing  us  that  our  comforts,  our 
prosperity,  our  life,  are  ministered  to  by  all 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World  and  theirs  by 
us.  This  is  the  modern  idea  of  a  large  pur- 
poseofgeography;general  welfare.  This  book 
will  lead  the  children  in  the  right  direction.” 

Leaders  in  the  Art  of  Living. — “I  suppose 
I  should  come  next”  said  our  lady  of  the 
junior  high  school,  the  unserious  person, 
“  for  my  assignment  is  European,  too.  Papa 
pushed  me  back  to  antiquity  with  The  Book 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks.^  Miss  Mills  w^ants  us 
to  study  the  ways  in  which  man  has  been 
teaching  himself  how  to  live.  Now  when 
any  one  will  propose  so  definite  a  goal  as  this 
for  classical  study  in  twentieth-century 
schools  it  is  promising.  What  we  espe¬ 
cially  want  to  know  is  whether  the  promise  is 
kept  or  whether  the  book  repeats  the  old 
process  of  storing  one’s  attic  with  antiques 
just  because  they  are  classic  and  more  for 
display  than  for  use.  Miss  Mills  says  we 
can’t  restore  Greek  living  and  wouldn’t 
want  to  if  we  could.  But  whoever  drinks  of 
the  spring  of  the  spirit  of  Hellas  refreshes 
himself  with  undying  qualities  for  which 
mankind  will  ever  thirst.  Body,  mind,  and 
spirit  call  for  high  adventure.  The  Jews 
stand  supreme  among  the  searchers  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  soul;  the  Greeks,  among 
the  workers  to  satisfy  the  mind.  Freedom, 
truth,  beauty,  have  never  been  more  fully 
expressed  than  in  the  politics,  the  literature, 
and  the  art  of  Ancient  Greece.  With  a 
purpose  concerned  with  these  ideas.  Miss 
Mills  might  be  expected  to  tell  the  story  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  She  does.  The 
heroes  speak  and  act.  Socrates  and  Plato 
discourse,  Pheidias  moulds  beauty  into  last¬ 
ing  form,  Homer  sings,  Sophocles  purifies 
the  heart  of  fear  and  terror,  and  Sappho 
chants  the  beauty  of  the  evening  star. 

It  is  a  book  begun  to  show  the  glory,  the 
charm  and  the  sublimity  of  a  people.  It 
adheres  to  that  purpose  to  the  end.” 

Th*  Book  of  th«  Anciant  Creaky  An  introduction  to 
Civtliaation. — By  Dorothy  Mills.  Teacher  of  History  in  the 
Brearley  SchooL  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York.  418  pp. 


Writing  Right. — “Speaking  of  Beauty” 
began  our  Peter  the  Pedagogue,  principal 
of  a  big  elementary  school,  looking  admir¬ 
ingly  upon  the  junior  high-school  assistant 
who  had  just  spoken,  “my  book^  favors 
the  plain.  It’s  aimed  at  you,  my  lady  and 
all  you  lovely  senior-and-junior  high- 
schoolers  who  are  so  wild  and  glad  over 
beautiful  thoughts  that  your  aesthetic 
children  can’t  write,  spell,  or  cipher.  We 
humble  elementary  folks  spend  thousands  of 
the  city’s  dollars  teaching  children  to  write  a 
legible  and  comely  script  and  then  you 
specialists  so  busy  with  the  frills  of  educa¬ 
tion  promptly  proceed  to  undo  all  our  work 
by  accepting  any  sort  of  scribble  and  by 
scrawling  sloppy  stuff  on  the  blackboards 
yourselves.  “I’m  glad  the  Bruces  are 
pioneering  into  the  enquiry  of  what  ails  the 
high-school  handwriting.  They  have  chosen 
a  tip-top  man  to  do  the  book  for  them. 
Peterson  is  a  thorough  student  of  callig¬ 
raphy.  He  has  taught  and  supervised  it  in 
all  grades  from  primary  to  business  college. 
One  thing  especially  I  like  about  his  book. 
He  does  not  frighten  you  with  a  profuse 
display  of  his  knowledge.  He  says  you  can 
get  legible  and  attractive  handwriting  by 
finding  out  the  defects  of  bad  penmanship 
and  curing  them.  They  are  few  and  simple. 
Peterson  has  spent  many  years  equipping 
regular  class  teachers  as  doctors  of  penman¬ 
ship.  He  calls  attention  to  the  curious  fact 
that  deficiencies  in  handwriting  commonly 
begin  and  get  fixed  during  penmanship  les¬ 
sons.  That  is,  while  professing  to  teach 
penmanship,  an  instructor  may  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  drilling  habits  of  error,  illegibility, 
and  poor  form.  Peterson  gives  a  diagnostic 
scale;  that  is,  he  offers  a  set  of  samples  by 
comparing  with  which  any  specimen  of  poor 
writing,  you  can  name  the  faults  of  it, 
whether  cramps,  too  much  roll,  too  much 
push  and  pull,  too  much  glide,  hinge,  and 
malformation  of  particular  letters.  These 
terms  are  names  of  pen  diseases;  they  are 
the  rheumatism,  rickets,  palsy,  and  so  forth, 

‘Plainer  Penmanship  for  Hich  Schools  and  Junior  Hifh 
Schools. — Bv  John  Oswill  Prterson,  Supervisor  of  Penmsnship, 
Tscoms,  Wasnington.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Compsnjr,  Milwaukee. 
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of  handwriting.  The  method  of  diagnosing 
them  and  of  cure  are  so  simple  and  efficacious 
that  I  noticed  a  real  improvement  in  my  own 
hand  merely  from  reading  the  book.  But 
when  I  undertook  a  specific  study  of  my 
defects,  using  the  scales,  I  was  amazed  at 
my  deficiencies  and  in  the  rapidity  of  my 
self-correction.  My  style  was  pretty  sick. 
It  is  doing  better,  thank  you.  The  practice 
exercises,  the  compendium  of  business  forms, 
the  lessons  on  figures,  the  patterns  for  pen¬ 
lettering  are  given  extended  attention;  but, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  book  is  es¬ 
pecially  notable  in  that  it  is  a  manual  for 
the  correction  of  writing  in  the  higher  grades 
where,  alas,  much  that  has  been  industri¬ 
ously  gained  is  neglectfully  lost.” 

The  Public  Asking  Where  School  Money 
Goes. — “Speaking  of  forms  and  figures,” 
said  Carolina,  “the  gentle  Factotum  has 
made  an  odd  selection  for  me.  I  have  been 
given  a  volume  on  bookkeeping  for  school 
officers.^  It  is  intended  for  superintendents. 
But  do  you  know,  I  think  this  bibliologoi — 
I  hope  I  pronounced  it  right — club  of  ours  is  a 
good  preparation  for  a  superintendency.  So 
listen  to  me  while  I  tell  you  what  Mr. 
Peel  says  all  good  school  people  should  do  to 
be  saved.  You  must  know  that  school  ac¬ 
counting  is  very  easy  to  understand  if  you 
appreciate  what  it  is  for.  It  is  to  show  at 
all  times  the  condition  of  the  finances,  the 
sources  and  amount  of  revenue  accrued 
and  expected,  expense  incurred  and  antici¬ 
pated.  It  must  be  complete  and  simple. 
Now  things  have  come  to  a  pass  in  this 
country  that  the  school  man  and  woman 
have  to  think  of  revenue  and  costs.  Instead 
of  being  a  missionary  preaching  that  salva¬ 
tion  is  free,  the  manager  of  educational 
service  is  a  trustee  of  the  people’s  money. 
Education  for  him  is  and  must  be  a  matter 
of  what  can  be  given  for  a  dollar  and  how  the 
dollar  can  be  secured  to  pay  for  education. 
Mr.  Peel  takes  up  the  records  of  school 
money  and  avoids  technical  terms.  He 
shows  how  the  accounts  may  be  of  most  use 

'Sln^Iified  School  Accountinf —  By  Arthur  J.  Pbbl.  The 
Bruoe  Pabitthing  Company,  Milwaukee.  I18  pp.  ii.JS. 


in  advising  the  public  what  it  is  spending  for 
English,  for  mathematics,  for  music,  etc.; 
how  the  taxes  are  becoming  a  threatening 
problem,  the  urgent  need  of  cost-accounting 
in  educational  matters,  and  other  things 
you  and  I  should  know.  By  a  simple  scheme 
of  code-numbers  and  a  monthly  voucher 
register,  Mr.  Peel  keeps  out  of  school 
management  the  commonest  kinds  of  poor 
business  practice.  He  makes  ‘overhead 
distribution*  plain  even  to  me,  an  English 
teacher,  and  he  certainly  does  show  that 
cost  accounting  in  school  business  is  greatly 
in  need  of  the  accurate  treatment  he  illus¬ 
trates  in  intelligible  detail.  I  read  the  book 
through.  It  did  not  bore  me.  I  lent  it  to 
my  principal.  He  says  it’s  a  tip-top  treatise. 
He  ought  to  know,  for  he  is  actively  willing 
to  be  made  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
our  system.” 

How  North  America  Happened. — “I  lost 
my  turn  when  you  were  reporting  on 
Europe,”  ventured  John  Falk,  the  mathe¬ 
matics  professor,  with  the  accent  on  the 
“the.”  “I  have  a  charming  book^  apper¬ 
taining  to  geography.  It  is  by  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  talkers  in  the  world, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  assisted  by  Miss 
Gather,  a  spirited  classroom  teacher.  I 
heard  Doctor  Jordan  once  talk  as  he  does 
here.  It  was  up  in  New  Hampshire  when 
I  was  a  Dartmouth  student.  I  was  working 
for  a  summer  hotel  company.  We  took 
about  twenty  guests  on  an  excursion  up  a 
mountain  valley.  After  we  had  eaten  a 
picnic  luncheon  the  company  got  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  savant  to  preach  a  little  scientific 
sermon  on  how  things  around  us  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  as  they  are.  With  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  chasms,  and  streams  as  texts  he 
gave  one  of  the  most  fascinating  talks  I  ever 
heard.  This  book  started  from  a  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  publisher’s  porch  overlooking 
the  lordly  Hudson  and  the  purple  Palisades. 
Doctor  Jordan  told  the  Hodgson  children 
how  the  landscape  was  formed.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  asked  for  a  book  on  the  formation 

'High  Lights  on  Geographv.  bv  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Kathbrinb  Dunlap  Cathbr.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers, 
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of  other  portions  of  the  globe.  Here  you 
have  it:  The  Yellowstone,  Shasta,  the  Great 
Lakes,  our  different  rivers,  bad  lands,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Cape  Cod,  Sandy  Hook, 
and  scores  of  other  picturesque  places.  It’s 
a  dynamic  geography  with  life  and  motion. 
The  stories  of  the  plant  and  animal  and  hu¬ 
man  life  on  our  continent  and  the  changes 
through  the  ages  are  fascinating.  Doctor 
Jordan  says  the  book  is  for  young  folks  of 
the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen  when  their  curios¬ 
ity  is  keen.  I  am  four  times  fourteen  but 
the  book  charms  me.” 

What  Are  These  Dangers  from  Within** 
We  Hear  so  Much  About? — The  Factotum 
asked  permission  to  participate.  “We  seem 
to  be  a  pretty  positive  party,”  he  said,  “in 
that  none  of  us  has  had  much  but  praise  for 
any  of  the  volumes  we  have  talked  about. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crop 
of  professional  books  is  running  to  a  high 
grade  this  year.  Also  the  publishers  of  the 
Educational  Review  send  to  our  club 
only  selected  volumes.  Furthermore,  I  do 
look  the  books  over  with  some  care  before 
I  dole  them  out  to  you.  Lastly,  and  most 
important,  all  of  you  have  been  hand-picked 
for  this  flower  garden  because  you  haven’t 
gone  to  seed. 

“You  are  the  sort  that  radiates  the  perfume 
of  your  minds  for  the  pleasure  of  the  inhalers. 
Each  of  you  has  confessed  that  plus  legendum 
applies.  Legendum  et  loquendum  is  directly 
in  accord  with  modern  experimental  psychol¬ 
ogy*  If  you  want  your  reading  to  stick,  talk 
about  it.  Talk  of  books  must  be  encouraged. 
Loquendum  tends  to  faciendum.** 

“But  not  to  end  ’em,”  broke  in  Carolina, 
which  being  designed  to  amuse,  and  she  being 
a  lady,  brought  a  laugh. 

“I  have  here,”  continued  Papa  Rose, 
“what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most-needed 
books  of  the  year.  It  is  by  a  scholar  of 
national  repute,  a  Chicagoan  personally 
known  to  all  of  you.  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
addresses  himself  to  the  future  of  our 
republic.^  You  noticed  on  the  way  here 

>Our  Federal  Republic. — By  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  277  pages.  $3.00. 


tonight  a  hanging  scaflFold  in  front  of  the 
ten-story  building  on  this  side  of  the  street. 
Experts  are  examining  the  steel  beams  and 
the  brick  and  stone  of  the  construction. 
There  is  no  immediate  danger  confronting 
that  building.  The  company  which  owns 
it  has  regular  inspections  of  it  made  from 
time  to  time  to  ascertain  what,  if  any, 
dangers  threaten  it.  If  you  are  like  the 
average  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  you 
regard  the  United  States  as  so  firmly  built 
upon  the  rock  that  no  one  needs  to  have  any 
concern  about  the  perpetuity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nation.  Maybe  not.  And  then,  again, 
maybe  not  but  so.  Dr.  Judson  offers  here 
a  remarkable  survey  of  the  national  frame¬ 
work,  the  Constitution.  He  takes  up  the 
essential  principles  of  it.  He  discusses 
the  attempts  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  to  patch  and  tinker  it.  How  many 
propositions  to  amend  the  Constitution 
do  you  think  have  been  introduced  into 
Congress?  Twenty-five  hundred!  Would 
you  have  believed  it?  Thirteen  hundred 
belong  to  our  first  hundred  years.  Twelve 
hundred  have  been  introduced  in  our  last 
thirty-eight  years.  Seven  of  the  2500  have 
been  adopted.  The  main  thought  running 
through  the  narrative  of  these  years  is  the 
idea  of  the  Constitution  as  a  union  of  States 
not  a  centralized  government  concerned 
directly  with  citizens.  Its  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  state  and  national  governments 
runs  the  risk  of  being  disregarded.  Ad¬ 
ditional  power  seized  by  Congress,  attacks 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  threaten  to 
undermine  the  structure,  and  to  substitute 
a  centralized  management  from  Washington, 
degrading  the  states  into  something  of  the 
position  of  French  outlying  districts  to 
Paris. 

“It  is  a  remarkably  readable  volume. 
It  has  those  old  fashioned,  very  convenient, 
marginal  analyses  of  paragraphs.  This 
makes  the  recapitulation  of  your  reading 
easy  and  not  likely  to  be  neglected.  Large 
questions,  involving  our  living  together 
as  a  nation,  are  illuminated  by  references 
to  precedents  and  principles.  About  forty 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  Alcohol  question. 
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Child  labor  is  considered  at  length.  The 
efforts  to  establish  a  Federal  department 
of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet  comes  out  of  Dr.  Judson’s 
treatment  looking  sadly  in  need  of  repair. 
The  weighty  question  by  which  all  these 
proposals  should  be  tested  is  this:  The 
powers  are  reserved  to  the  states.  In  our 
haste  to  benefit  an  unwilling  multitude 
of  our  fellow  citizens  are  we  justified  in 
abandoning  state  responsibility,  substituting 
for  it  congressional  powers  over  citizens 
of  unwilling  states?  Is  is  not  our  duty 
patiently  to  labor  to  educate  public  opinion 
in  each  state  to  institute  the  improvements 
within  its  own  borders?  The  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  influence  of  events  in 
our  own  history:  the  unsuccessful  effort  to 
induce  states  to  abolish  negro  slavery; 
violations  of  the  American  principle  and 
subsequent  benefits  from  them;  indisputably 
high  motives  of  earnest  reformers  so  im¬ 
patient  as  to  be  willing  to  destroy  the 
Government.  The  Constitution  was  en¬ 
acted  as  an  escape  from  tyranny.  It 
guarded  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
chief  executive.  Present  tendencies  are 
toward  a  tyranny  by  Congress. 

“This  book  considers  so  fully  what  every 
citizen  should  know,  it  reads  so  easily, 
that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  require  it  as 
a  theme  for  discussions  by  every  high-school 
faculty  reading  club  in  America.” 

Something  to  Stir  the  School  Man's  Blood. — 
Our  particular  Chicago  group  all  know 
Judd  Post  although  he  teaches  history 
in  an  adjoining  school  district  not  yet 
annexed.  One  particularly  likable  thing 
about  Post  is  the  regularity  with  which  he 
gets  into  trouble  in  his  school  system  because 
of  complaints  that  partisan  politics  are 
discussed  in  his  high-school  classes.  His 
remarkable  ability  in  getting  out  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  is  only  surpassed  by  his  facility  in 
getting  into  another  one.  Last  night  he 
was  boiling  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
president  of  his  school  board  to  browbeat  his 
superintendent  into  a  crooked  transaction. 
“He’ll  stick,”  he  said.  “They  can’t  budge 


him;  but  the  tragic  thing  is  that  the  hired 
man  has  to  teach  the  master  what  civic 
morality  is.  The  book^  the  Factotum 
handed  me  fits  my  mood  like  one  of  Mrs. 
Rose’s  wonderful  chairs,  outside  and  cheese 
sandwiches,  inside.  It’s  Dudley  Foulke’s 
reminiscences  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
civil  service  reform.  This  could  have  been 
made  a  very  dignified  and  respectable 
narration.  It  fairly  hollers  with  good 
American  enthusiasm.  It  quickens  your 
blood  with  its  manly  courage,  and  tickles 
your  ribs  with  its  humor.  I  haven’t  had 
any  trouble  from  our  suburban  conser¬ 
vatives  for  three  weeks,  so  I’m  going  to 
introduce  this  book  as  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  just  to  hear  the  Democrats  howl.  I’m 
a  Democrat  myself  and  like  all  the  real  ones 
I  cheer  every  time  Roosevelt’s  name  is 
mentioned.  Listen  to  this:  ‘The  Evening 
Post  informed  him  that  it  intended  to  stop 
criticising  him  and  give  him  more  support. 
Roosevelt  wrote: ‘I’m  glad  of  that  on  account 
of  the  Post;  for  myself  I  don’t  care  a  rap 
whether  the  Post  supports  me  or  not.’ 

“If  I  had  my  way  I’d  have  all  the  public- 
school  superintendents  study  this  book  and 
practise  it.  The  reforms  Roosevelt  got  into 
the  Post  Office,  the  Customs  House,  the 
other  business  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  haven’t  gone  far  enough  into  the 
schools.  Superintendents  are  dreaming  of 
engagement  and  promotion  of  teachers  for 
merit  while  thousands  of  schoolboard  mem¬ 
bers  are  working  night  and  day  to  put 
in  friends  and  favorites  by  pull.  Read 
the  delicious  passages  in  which  Roosevelt 
describes  the  wobbling  of  Harrison,  Wana- 
maker,  and  McKinley.  Senator  Gorman 
quotes  a  question  in  one  of  Roosevelt’s 
examinations  as  an  evidence  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  system.  Slap,  bang,  Roosevelt 
comes  back  at  him  with  a  demand  that  he 
name  the  examination,  or  find  the  question 
or  any  man  who  ever  saw  such  a  question  in 
any  civil-service  examination  paper.  Foulke, 
who  served  with  him  on  the  national  com¬ 
mission,  says  Roosevelt  had  a  most  elevated 

'Roosevelt  and  the  Spoilsmen. — By  William  Dudley 
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•cnsc  of  fair  play.  He  would  follow  the 
•uggestions  of  his  colleagues  to  the  extent 
of  reversing  his  decisions  when  shown  that 
individual  injustice  was  resulting.  But  when 
urged  to  soft-pedal  by  politicians  in  the 
highest  places  he  was  gloriously  mulish. 
He  made  Mat  Quay  withdraw,  under  threat 
of  prosecution,  a  circular  inviting  con¬ 
tribution  for  political  campaigns  from  civil 
service  employees.  Many  a  time  he  had  to 
play  a  lone  hand  against  the  bigwigs.  ‘I 
wish,*  he  wrote,  regarding  Harrison,  ‘the 
President  would  give  me  a  little,  even  verbal, 
encouragement.*  ‘I  am  willing  to  be  turned 
out,  but  while  in,  I  mean  business.*  That’s 
the  spirit  for  a  school  superintendent  with 
a  political  board.  That’s  the  kind  of 
superintendent  I  have.  But  they’ll  get  him 
yet.  They  mostly  do.  We’ve  got  to  have 
a  lot  of  martyrs  before  we  can  make  a 
national  campaign  for  that  in  school  circles 
which  Roosevelt  secured  in  other  govern¬ 
ment  business.  Foulke  was  dining  with 
him  when  a  messenger  from  Wanamaker 
came  with  an  improper  demand.  Roosevelt 
said:  ‘You  may  tell  the  Postmaster  General 
from  me  that  I  don’t  like  him  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  he  has  a  very 
sloppy  mind.  In  the  next  place  he  doesn’t 
tell  the  truth.’  Looking  back  on  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  getting  employment  free  from 
political  pull  he  wrote:  ‘At  any  rate  I  did 
all  I  could  to  stop  collection  of  political 
assessments  and  I  have  the  profound 
gratification  of  knowing  that  there  is  no  man 


more  bitterly  disliked  by  many  of  the  men 
of  my  own  party.’  At  another  time  he  said : 
‘Many  of  the  spoilsmen  are  efficient  and 
fearless,  able  to  strike  hard  blows.  In 
consequence  supporters  of  decency  must 
have  brains  and  grit.  It’s  fortunate  we  do 
not  lack  this  kind.’  It’s  fortunate  for  the 
school  that  we  have  Finegans,  Wests,  Van 
Sickles,  Ettingcrs,  and  others.  They  take 
their  jobs  in  their  hands  and  fight  for  the 
integrity  of  an  American  school  system. 
When  they  are  kicked  out  the  shrivel-souled 
worshippers  of  diplomacy  and  job-holding 
say:  ‘They  were  obstinate’;  ‘They  stood 
so  straight  they  fell  over  backwards.’  Every 
one  that  falls  hastensthe  day  of  honest  school 
administration.  Foulke’s  book  is  a  good 
nerve  tonic.  I  recommend  it  to  all  school 
superintendents.” 

After  much  interested  questioning  of  the 
reviewers  by  one  another  and  by  unassigned 
bibliologoi,  there  was  brought  in  a  shining 
samovar  under  which  William  the  Steve¬ 
dore,  cunning  artificer  of  handy  things,  had 
adjusted  a  many-wicked  alcohol  lamp. 
Soon  the  more  beautiful  of  the  Roses,  even 
the  Lady  Alice,  was  dealing  sandwiches, 
while  Carolina  and  Anne  of  Norway  dis¬ 
pensed  tea  or  chocolate,  as  you  willed.  Out¬ 
side,  the  moon  silvered  the  ice  in  the  harbor; 
a  distant  blare  told  us  to  drink  somebody’s 
tea,  and  a  bright  eye  on  the  pier  at  the  river 
mouth  winked  at  us  cheerily  until  we  went 
home. 


It. 


Reading,  writing,  and  “the  fundamentals”  are  not  the  real  business  of  life,  only  aids  to 

— Evelyn  Dewey 


We  must  train  children  not  merely  to  remember  but  to  think — to  think  about  what  is 
really  worth  while. 


Paul  Klapp** 
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1V/IAY  ROBINSON,  the  practical  joker  of  Washington 
Indiana,  who  smiled  her  city  into  taking  art  seriously. 
See  Editorial  Review,  page  119 
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RE  these  boys  being  sissitied  or  were  schoolmasters  ossified?  Scene  in 
'  the  Shields  School,  Chicago,  1926,  A.  D.  Sfr  Editorial  Review,  page  117 


OHN  W.  Wri'HERS 


Dean,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  sometimes  called  “Father  of  teacher¬ 
training-in-service” — tells  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  that  the  public  school  is  preponderatlngly  obligated  to 
making  politics  purer.  See  Editorial  Review,  page  12I 


